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°THE PLACE OF ORIGIN OF ROMANS” 


THEOPHILUS MILLS TAYLOR 


PITTSBURGH-XENIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


T has been tacitly assumed from very early times that Paul’s 

Epistle to the Romans was written from Corinth. The as- 
sumption goes back at least to the middle of the fourth century 
when the first corrector of Codex Vaticanus added the words: 
éypagn ad Kopiv@ov to the subscription which he found at the 
end of the letter which had read, simply, mpés ‘Payatovs. The 
belief that the letter had been written from Corinth was a very 
natural and, seemingly at least, a logical deduction to make, 
since Corinth was the site of the most important church in 
Achaia. The classic position as to the origin of this letter is 
perhaps most fully stated by Hermann Olshausen in his com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans (English translation, 
Edinburgh, 1856). Virtually all commentators since then, in- 
cluding the latest, C. H. Dodd in the Moffatt series (1932) and 
E. F. Scott (Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 1947), have accepted 
Corinth as the place of writing for this treatise by the Church’s 
first great theologian. So commonplace has this view become 
that modern scholars seem not to have examined it, but simply 
to have accepted it as axiomatic. 

In order to get the classic position before us let us review 
briefly, in outline, Olshausen’s remarks, with such corroborative 
suggestions as later scholars have added. Olshausen begins by 
saying, “The Epistle to the Romans, dictated by St. Paul to a 
person of the name of Tertius (16:21), and sent by the hand of 
the deaconess Phoebe (16:1), contains such decisive indications 
as to the time and the place of its composition, that there has 
been little difference of opinion on these points, whether in earlier 
or more modern times.”’ (Eng. Tr., p. 33). Next, he quite properly 


dismisses the opinions of Prof. Paulus of Heidelberg, that it was 
281 
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written from Illyricum (1519), and of the German scholar, 
Tobler, that Paul composed it after the first Roman imprison- 
ment. Turning to the “ordinary view,” as he calls it, he makes 
his points in order as follows: 


1. In I Cor 161#., Paul states his intention of proceeding from Corinth to 
Jerusalem with a charitable collection for the poor saints of the latter 
city. In Rom 15 25 he refers to his purpose to set out on just such a 
journey. 


. In Acts 1921, just before the labor riot at Ephesus, we find Paul’s 
purpose to pass through Macedonia and Achaia on his way to Jerusalem, 
after which he intends to visit Rome. This same design is referred to 
in Rom 15 28 where Paul says, after he has discharged his responsibility 
to carry the offering to Jerusalem, he intends to visit Rome, on his 
way to Spain. 


It is to be noted that Olshausen refers to these two points of 
coincidence as “‘the chief grounds” for the classic view. How- 
ever, may we point out that Corinth is not mentioned in either 
of them. Next he proceeds to what he terms “coincidences in 
detail,’’ which are: 


3. In Rom 16 23 greetings are sent to Rome by Gaius, a person mentioned 
in I Cor 1 14 as one whom Paul had baptized in Corinth. 


4. In Rom 16 23 greetings are also sent to Rome by Erastus, the olkovduos 
THs mOoNews, who Olshausen claims is a resident of Corinth, on the 
basis of II Tim 4 20, “Erastus remained at Corinth.” 


5. In Rom 161 Phoebe is mentioned as a deaconess of the church at Cen- 
chreae, the Corinthian port on the Saronic gulf. 


Now he concludes from these five points, ‘‘. . . and other circum- 
stances of a like kind [which incidentally he fails to enumerate 
or name], there can be no further doubt that the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Romans was written from Corinth during his second 
visit to that city.’’ May I here point out that all of the references 
tying up the epistle to the city of Corinth are derived from 
Romans 16, and, further, that Gaius had been with Paul in 
Ephesus (Acts 19 29), in Philippi (Acts 204), and in Troas 
(Acts 20 5,6); that Erastus had been with Paul in Asia (Acts 
19 22); and that Phoebe’s residence in Cenchreae is a queer kind 
of proof that Romans was written from Corinth. In other words, 
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Gaius and Erastus had spent some time with Paul in other 
places and might, conceivably, have added their greetings in one 
of his letters written in Ephesus, Philippi, Troas, and probably 
a good many more places we know nothing about from the scanty 
records of Acts and the epistles. It would appear that after a 
cursory examination of these so-called “conclusive” proofs, they 
are, none of them, too certain. 
To Olshausen’s five points may be added two others: 


6. R. St. John Parry in his commentary in the Cambridge Greek Testament 
series (ist Ed., 1912), points out that Paul “has already preached the 
gospel as far as Illyricum, and so rounded off his labors in Asia and 
Greece (15:19,23), and hopes to resume them in Spain (15:24), after he 
has visited Rome ... and received from the Church ... spiritual re- 
freshment (15:24).” This situation, he contends, “is closely similar 
to the (one) described in Acts (19:21; 20:2-4).” 


Dr. Parry makes a final observation, however, which is of interest, 
“It is possible, however,”’ he says, “that the concluding chapter was 
written from Kenchreae, as Phoebe was apparently the’ bearer of the 
letter (16:1 f), and St. Paul appears to have gone to Kenchreae with 
a view to sailing to Syria, when his plans were changed by the discovery 
of a conspiracy formed against him by the Jews (Acts 20:3). It is at 
least possible that the circumstances which led to this change of plans 
may have occasioned the insertion of the paragraph in the last chapter 
(16:17-20),”” which warns against those who create dissentions and 
difficulties. 


We note in passing that C. H. Dodd confirms this point as 
indicative of the place of origin: ‘‘Moreover, it is only in the 
course of the so-called ‘Third Missionary Journey’ that place can 
be found for a divagation up to or over the borders of Illyricum 
(15:19). The journey to Jerusalem, therefore, which is in 
prospect must be the one in Acts 20, and this is confirmed by the 
reference to the object of that journey in Acts 24:17 and Romans 
15:26-28, namely, to take to Jerusalem the proceeds of the relief 
fund raised in Greece and Asia Minor. ... We may . . . conclude 
without hesitation, on the basis of Acts 20:2,3, that Paul was in 
Greece (i. e., the province of Achaia), and in all probability at 
Corinth, the capital of the province and the site of its most 
important Church, or else at Cenchreae, its port. This is con- 
firmed by Romans 16:1.” Now, I would point out again here 
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that the cross references between Acts 20 and 2417, Romans 
15 26-28, set the approximate time in Paul’s travels, but that the 
view that he was in Corinth is still based by Dodd on Romans 
16, especially the reference to Phoebe in verse 1. 

There is still another point to be added, this one from Moule, 


in his commentary in the Cambridge Bible series. It runs like 
this: 


7. Moule argues (p. 26, Ed. 1879), that the ris mé\ews in the reference 
to Erastus, as olxovduos THs moAews Romans 1623, implies an im- 
portant city — he even says it is “fa phrase which indicates a capital, 
and that capital was, by the obvious meaning of that verse, the place 
where St. Paul was at the time.’’ Sanday’s remarks in his and Head- 


lam’s volume (I.C.C. series, 1893, p. xxxvii) show his acceptance of this 
reasoning. 


Summing up the classic position, I grant that Corinth is a 
natural deduction from what must basically be resolved into 
three considerations: 


1. Since it is known from Acts 20 2,3 that Paul spent three months in 
‘E\Ads, on his last journey, and he could hardly have avoided Corinth 
where he had established a church and where he had special business 
to attend to, as is evidenced by the Corinthian correspondence which 
has been preserved to us; 


. Since the approximate time of writing is when the collection for the 
Jerusalem saints had been completed, Romans 15 25-27, cf. Acts 24 17; 
and 


. Since, when chapter 16 is considered an integral part of the Epistle, 
Phoebe, a woman from the Cenchreaean church — only a mile and a 
half distant from Corinth — is connected with the Epistle and would 
thus seem to confirm an origin in either Corinth or Cenchreae; while 
the references to Gaius and Erastus and the phrase THs méXews in 
16:23 would also appear to be confirmatory. 


We see, then, that virtually all biblical scholars of the Church 
from the fourth century onward, with very few exceptions, have 
assumed the Corinthian origin as though it were a proven axiom. 

Now, there are four considerations which have led me to 
question the traditional assignment of the place of origin to 
Corinth, ancient and venerable though that view may be. These 
four considerations are of quite different character, the first being 
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an argument from the content of the epistle, the second an 
argument from the inherent character and quality of the epistle, 
the third an argument based upon a problem in translation, and 
the fourth an argument from the most ancient textual witness to 
the epistle. Let us view them in this order. 


I. The Argument from Content 


It must be admitted by all students who are familiar with the 
content of the epistle that the place of origin is nowhere specifi- 
cally mentioned in it. Corinth’s name does not even occur. The 
supposition that the letter was dictated from Corinth rests upon 
arguments which Sanday is honest enough to admit are “subtle, 
slight, and incidental” (p. xxxvi). He concludes, ‘‘The allusions 
which point to this [Corinthian origin] would none of them 
taken separately be certain,” although he then makes use 
of a device frequently appealed to in the law court as well as in 
biblical studies, saying, “‘but in combination they amount to a 
degree of probability which is little short of certainty” (p. xxxvii). 
In connection with this kind of argument, I would point out that 
it is still a problem in logic whether a number of uncertainly 
established hypotheses, when pointing in the same direction, 
necessarily make the element common to them all any more 
certain. Mathematically, if there is an element of uncertainty 
about them, that also increases arithmetically in proportion to 
the number of elements, just as certainly as the support of the 
supposed basic hypothesis. 

It is, essentially, the old problem of circumstantial evidence. 
Supposed criminals, probably more often than the records show, 
have been convicted upon the basis of a series of apparently 
dovetailing circumstances, only to have it discovered later that 
they were absolutely innocent. It pretty much depends upon 
what result we wish to arrive at whether or not we deem a cluster 
of uncertain inferences will amount to what Sanday calls ‘a 
degree of probability which is little short of certainty.” I grant 
that this is a tool to which science must frequently resort when 
there is no other, but it is never an unimpeachable one, and the 
result is uncertain until some new and unquestioned light is 
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finally thrown upon the matter. It is, therefore, a tool which, 
when used, must be used with extreme caution. 

In any case, when we come to the fourth point which I wish 
to make we shall discover that the sand upon which this house of 
hypotheses — all of them in the 16th chapter — was built, has 
suddenly been washed out from under it by a new textual 
discovery. 


II. The Intrinsic Argument 


The majestic, heavily theological, and logically apologetic 
quality of the Epistle to the Romans seems to me most incon- 
sistent with a Corinthian origin. All are agreed that this letter 
is the most unhurried, the most stately, the most profound, and, 
theologically, the most complete, of all the extant letters of Paul. 
Its difference in style and design from the nervous, involved, and 
somewhat jerky language and structure of the other known 
epistles, ‘‘Ephesians’’ possibly excepted, is notable. Several 
circumstances might help to account for this obvious fact. First, 
Romans is less sharply occasioned than the other correspondence, 
excepting ‘‘Ephesians.’’ Second, Paul’s enemies, the Judaizers 
had perhaps not reached Rome yet, though he may be warning 
against them if we read between the lines in 11 25, ‘‘a hardening 
in part has come upon Israel;’’ also 11 28, ‘‘as regards the Gospel 
they [this same ‘Israel’] are enemies for your sake; but as regards 
election they are beloved for the sake of their forefathers’’; 
and once more, in 15 23, “I no longer have any room for work 
in these regions.”” Third, Paul was intent to state his theol- 
ogy meticulously and as fully as possible when writing to a 
strange church in order that there should be no misunder- 
standings. When all these are granted, would Corinth provide 
the atmosphere necessary for Paul to give his full and undivided 
attention to the composition of such a letter? Personally, I 
doubt it. 

No one reading the history of the early church would ever 
have thought of Corinth as the place of origin for such an epistle 
as this, even had it been the work of a more phlegmatic, less 
volatile, man than Paul, save for the fortuitous references to 
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people who had at one time or another sustained some relation- 
ship to Corinth or its seaport, Cenchreae. But especially for a 
man of Paul’s temperament it seems to me that it would require 
an atmosphere of undisturbed peace and tranquility — when the 
multitude of casuistic problems with which Corinth abounded 
could be forgotten — to provide the composure which is evidenced 
in the composition of this first great Christian theological treatise. 

Corinth, on the other hand, was the most worldly of all ancient 
cities excepting Rome, which one ancient writer referred to as 
“the cesspool of the empire,”’ though Alexandria and Ephesus 
must have been close runners-up. The city straddled the isthmus 
which bore its name, a strip of land scarcely five miles wide 
separating the Gulf of Corinth opening into the Adriatic from 
the Saronic Gulf opening into the Aegean, and attaching the 
Peloponnesus to the Greek mainland. Corinth was thus a trans- 
portation and communications bottle-neck of the ancient world 
in very much the same way that New York, Colon, Suez, 
Singapore and Hong Kong are today. It was a city of adven- 
turers, tourists, merchants, sailors and prostitutes, both male 
and female. The permanent residents of the city were thus 
subjected to the most lewd forms of temptation. In I Cor. 
69#., Paul lists certain categories of persons who were ineligible 
for entrance into the Kingdom of God except they repented. 
The list runs like this: male prostitutes (or ‘sodomites’), idolators, 
adulterers, effeminates, homo-sexuals, thieves, insatiates, drunk- 
ards, users of abusive language, and men guilty of rape. Our 
modern English versions all soften these expressions for the 
general consumption of the reading public. Then at the end 
of this list Paul concludes significantly, ‘‘and such were some of 
you... [before] you were washed ... sanctified, ... (and) 
accounted righteous in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
in the Spirit of our God.”’ It was out of such crude ore as this 
that Paul had forged the Corinthian church. It was, by and 
large, a ‘Salvation Army”’ or ‘‘Bowery Mission”’ type of church. 
Its members had in large part been salvaged out of the open 
sewers and gutters of the most profligate city east of Rome. 
Even Orientals were revolted at the excess and license which 
flourished there. A verb, xoptwv@cafouar, was coined by the 
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people of the day from the name of the city, and it was indicative 
of the lowest kinds of sexual perversions and want of restraint 
(cf. Aristophanes, The Eleven Comedies, N. Y., 1928, p. 133). 

Tke church at Corinth seems to have been almost constantly 
torn by divisions and strife. There were schisms over differing 
moral codes, schisms growing out of an inadequate understanding 
of Christian ethics, and schisms on account of differing theologies. 
There were also conflicting loyalties to the various leaders of the 
early church. There was anything but peace and concord in the 
situation. It was churches such as this, and those in Galatia, 
which must have aided and abetted Paul’s natural tendency 
toward nervousness, and, some think perhaps not entirely with- 
out reason, to epilepsy. It is little wonder that this church above 
all others was Paul’s spiritual “‘problem child.”” But he endured 
the difficulties, and his love for these tickle and unstable converts 
never flagged. 

E. F. Scott recognizes that Romans required a period of “‘ease 
_and tranquility” for its composition (op. cit, p. 15), but felt it 
had been achieved at Corinth. Knowing the character of the 
city and church, I am not easily convinced. Certainly, whatever 
degree of success Paul may have had in Corinth on the occasion 
of the ‘‘Third Missionary Journey” it was short-lived; for late 
in the first century Clement of Rome was constrained to write 
a brotherly but firm word of counsel to this church which was 
still sorely distressed internally. Disorders still prevailed at the 
Lord’s Supper, some apparently claiming it need not be observed 
at all. There was insubordinaticn to the duly appointed and 
recognized officers of the church. The situation had scarcely 
changed from what it had been when Paul was there. 

I submit that unless there is some very good reason for singling 
out Corinth as the place of origin for the Epistle to the Romans, 
we should least suspect it of having actually been such. 


III. The Argument from the Translation of 15 25-31 


It seems to me that the most natural and literal translation 
of Romans 15 25-31 is inconsistent with a Corinthian origin. This 
argument I would subdivide into three sections: 
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1. Verse 25: In the Greek this verse reads as follows: vuvi 5é 
mopevouat eis "lepoveadnp dtaxova@y trots ayiow. It has been 
translated thus by the English versions: 


(1) A.V. “But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister unto the saints.” 

(2) A.R.V. “But now I go unto Jerusalem, ministering unto the saints.” 
(3) Gdspd. “Just now I am starting for Jerusalem...” 

(4) Mfftt. “At the moment I am off to Jerusalem...” 

(5) Wymth. ‘‘But at present I am going to Jerusalem.” 

(6) R.S.V. “At present, however, I am going to Jerusalem with aid for...” 


The first two (A. V. and A. R. V.) use the static or punctilear 
present, “I go,” an English device which is not very common 
in Greek thought. The last four are by competent, modern 
Greek scholars who recognize the linear present, “I am going.” 
which is certainly the ordinary sense of the Greek present tense. 
Moreover, all of the last four translations are interpretive, not 
literal, in their use of vuvit. Goodspeed interprets it, ‘just now,” 
trying to arrive at the momentary idea in spite of the linear 
verb. Moffatt achieves the same result by translating vuvi 
“at the moment.’’ Weymouth and the new Revised Standard 
Version do it by rendering it, ‘‘at present.” In this connection I 
would point out that viv and its alternate form, vuvi, seldom 
have a momentary sense. Cf. Rom 3 26; 818; 115; II Cor 8 14; 
the phrase 6 viv xapés clearly demonstrates the normal linear 
sense of viv. 

It is my belief that the unconscious assumption that Paul 
was writing this letter from Corinth has influenced all modern 
translations. 

The combination of vuvi with mwopevoua, if occurring any- 
where else in Greek literature would, without a doubt, have been 
translated, ‘‘I am now going to Jerusalem,” or even better, “I 
am now on my way to Jerusalem.”’ However, the subconscious 
thought that Paul was still at Corinth when he wrote has forced 
an unnatural and figurative interpretation of his language, — 
the idea that he was ‘‘on the verge” of leaving Corinth for 
Jerusalem. I would point out that such an idea would have 
been much more idiomatically and accurately expressed in Greek 
by some such phrase as the one used by Luke in Acts 203, 
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méAdovte avayecOar eis THY Zupiav, “being about to set sail 
for Syria.” 

Our contention here is that the most natural translation of 
this verse, ‘I am now on my way to Jerusalem,’’ could not have 
been meant while Paul was still sitting in Corinth. Corinth 
being the extreme terminus of this trip, he was not “on his 
way” until he had left it behind. Paul had left Corinth and must 
have been somewhere enroute when he wrote this line. The trip 
has begun. 

2. Verses 26-28: These verses definitely indicate that the 
collection for the saints has been completed. It is spoken of in 
the past tense. The aorist, 7vdéxynoar, is used: ‘‘Macedonia and 
Achaia have been pleased to make up for themselves a common 
purse for the poor saints who are in Jerusalem.’”’ This, admittedly, 
is by no means a conclusive proof that the letter could not have 
been written from Corinth, since the ‘common purse’ had 
already been completed in Macedonia and it could have been 
completed in Achaia long enough before Paul left for him still 
to have written Romans before departing. Luke says in Acts 
20 2,3 that Paul spent three months in Hellas (evidently syn- 
onymous with the Roman province of Achaia), and from our 
extant Corinthian correspondence we know that he had laid 
adequate plans for this collection for at least a year previously. 
This point we admit, then, is not conclusive. 

3. Verses 30-31: These verses, we believe, indicate clearly that 
Paul is already aware of his danger from the Jews. A literal 
translation runs something like this: ‘‘Now I beseech you breth- 
ren, through our Lord Jesus Christ and through the love of the 
Spirit, that you wrestle together with me in your prayers to 
God on my behalf, in order that I may be rescued from the 
unbelievers in Judea, and that my ministry for Jerusalem may 
be acceptable to the saints.” According to the most natural 
interpretation of Luke’s account, Acts 20 3, it would seem that 
the Jews’ plot against Paul’s life was not discovered until after 
he had left Corinth when “he was about to set sail for Syria.” 
Here is the genuine on-the-verge-of-doing-something idea, as a 
Greek would express it. In other words, Luke says the plot was 
not discovered until Paul was on the verge of boarding the vessel, 
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presumably at Cenchreae. Here again the most natural trans- 
lation would lead us to believe that Romans was written after 
the plot was discovered, which must have been after he had left 
Corinth; and that with the plot facing him he certainly would 
not have stayed in Cenchreae to write it. 


IV. The Argument from the Evidence of Papyrus 46 


One of the greatest biblical textual finds of all time is the 
Chester Beatty Papyrus, Number 2, given the enumeration 
P46 by von Dobschiitz. The first parts of this papyrus codex of 
the corpus Paulinum, including Hebrews, was bought piecemeal 
from Egyptian dealers in 1930-31. When the details of the find 
were published in the fall of 1931, it was discovered that the 
University of Michigan, which had also been interested in the 
Egyptian antiquities market, had acquired six leaves out of 
the middle of the codex; and 24 more leaves were purchased by 
Michigan in London in 1932-33. The Michigan leaves were of 
the utmost importance, for they contained Romans 11 36 to the 
end of the letter and, next in order, a considerable portion of 
Hebrews, small fragments of I and II Corinthians, and virtually 
all of ‘‘Ephesians’”’ and Galatians. Here, then, was a MS of the 
Pauline letters and Hebrews which antedated the two oldest 
vellum codices, Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, by at least a century. 
The value of this third century papyrus codex for the recon- 
struction of the earliest form of the text of the Pauline letters, 
and of the Epistle to the Hebrews, cannot be overestimated, for 
here was a MS written less than two centuries after the originals 
themselves had been produced. 

Of all of the interesting readings of the Epistle to the Romans 
in this early third century papyrus, the position of the final 
doxology (Romans 16 25-27) is beyond doubt the most amazing 
and significant. It is found, not at the end of the 16th chapter 
as the most important group of uncials (RBCDE) have it, nor 
at the end of chapter 14 as the great majority of later MSS, 
headed by L, have it (AP 5 33 109#t have it both places, the 
end of ch. 14 and ch. 16). P46, on the other hand, has it at the 
end of chapter 15; and it is the only MS that has come down 
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to us which places it there. Yet here is evidence a full century 
earlier than xB and, upon the basis of its neutral or Alexandrian 
quality, it will probably be accepted as conclusive. 

The question of the relationship of chapters 15 and 16 to the 
rest of the epistle has long been under dipute, largely due to the 
divided MS evidence, some placing the doxology at the end of 
ch. 14, which would seem to cut off chapters 15 and 16 as ap- 
pendages or accretions of some kind, though their Pauline author- 
ship has seldom been called in question. C. R. Gregory reached 
the conclusion that “it would be possible that Paul’s original 
letter to the Romans had closed at 14:23 with the doxology.... 
The fifteenth chapter might then have been a letter (to the 
Romans) written by Paul at a later date. The sixteenth chapter 
could well have been a letter of recommendation for Phoebe to 
the church at Ephesus.” He noted that it was strange that no 
MS known in his day placed the doxology at the end of chapter 
fifteen, which would definitely have indicated both a separate 
provenance and destination for chapter sixteen. The view to 
which he was thus driven was that the doxology had been 
originally at the end of chapter 14, but that it had somehow 
later been moved to the end of chapter 16 (Canon and Text of 
the New Testament, pp. 524, 525). 

The position at the end of chapter 14 is easily explainable 
from the influence of the lectionary texts, which were prepared 
for use in the public services of worship, and where Paul’s 
personal plans for a trip to Spain via Rome and a long list of 
personal greetings would not, by Paul’s own standard, make for 
the edification of the Church. This beautiful doxology, however, 
was well worth reading, and for the purposes of a lectionary was 
moved up to the end of chapter 14. 

The position of the doxology at the end of chapter 16, on the 
support of SBCDE, coupled with the knowledge that three of 
the early church fathers, Tertullian (160-230), Cyprian (200-258), 
and Origen (185-254), placed Romans last in the corpus, led 
some scholars to the conclusion that the great doxology was the 
composition of a Paulinist, possibly the one who first gathered 
the corpus together, and that he composed it in the spirit of 
Paul as a fitting close to the whole corpus. The discovery of 
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the primitive position of the doxology at the end of chapter 15 
now appears to vindicate the genuineness of its Pauline author- 
ship, but it does something more. 

It also vindicates this much of Gregory’s theory, that chapter 
16 is almost certainly not a part of the Epistle to the Romans, and 
probably, that it was a letter of recommendation and intro- 
duction for Phoebe to the Church at Ephesus. It has long been 
known that several of the persons to whom greetings were sent 
in chapter 16 were, in the biblical record, more closely connected 
with Ephesus about this time than with Rome. (We shall not 
go into the details of this position since it really lies beyond the 
purview of this paper; suffice it to mention Prisca and Acquila, 
and Epaenetus, Paul’s “first convert in Asia’; and furthermore 
Timothy and Luke, both of whom were well known in Asia, send 
greetings. So far as we know, Timothy and Luke had never been 
at Rome, and they would probably have been totally unknown 
there at this time.) Finally, were chapter 16 found from primi- 
tive times as a separate letter in the canon, no one would ever 
have dreamed of attaching it to Romans, and Tertius would 
have been acclaimed the author, without reference to Paul, upon 
the basis of verse 22. 

Now we shall recall that it was upon chapter 16 that the great 
weight of evidence for a Corinthian origin for Romans rested. 
If chapter 16 is not a part of the original Roman letter, — if it 
is a separate letter, addressed to Ephesus, — then it has no 
bearing whatever upon the place of origin of Romans. How the 
two letters first became conjoined we can only surmise, and 
speculation of that kind is only futile. 

My conclusion is that all of the evidence, when carefully 
scrutinized, points away from a Corinthian origin. First there 
is the intrinsic evidence — that there is no mention of Corinth 
anywhere in the Epistle, and that the very quality of the letter 
throws doubt on such an origin. Second, there is the textual 
evidence — that chapter 15 when naturally translated, makes it 
clear that Paul is already somewhere on the way to Jerusalem, 
and that the Jewish plot has been discovered, thus intimating 
Paul has left both Corinth and Cenchreae behind. And finally 
there is the MS evidence — that chapter 16 can no longer be 
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appealed to since it cannot now be assumed to have been an 
integral part of Romans; and thus the references to greetings 
from persons like Gaius and Erastus, believed by some to have 
been residents of Corinth, have no bearing upon the place of 
origin for chapters 1 to 15. 


But this leaves us up in the air. The epistle must have been 
written from somewhere. Is there any likely hint in Scripture 
that would lead us to a location which would fulfil all of the 
conditions of the above considerations? We believe there is! 

In Acts 20 5,6 Luke makes a rather strange reference. Sopater, 
Aristarchus, Secundus, Gaius, Timothy, Tychicus and Troph- 
imus, he says, ‘‘went on and were waiting for us at Troas, but 
we sailed away from Philippi after the days of unleavened bread.” 
Why should Paul and Luke have tarried behind at Philippi? 
On all other accounts Paul seems to have been anxious to get 
on to Jerusalem, yet here he sends his companions ahead with 
orders to wait at Troas while he and Luke remain behind in 
Philippi, through Passover week. 

Philippi was the location of a church which Paul loved deeply, 
the place where he had first set foot on the soil of Europe, the 
city where he was always welcome in the homes of Lydia and 
the jailer, whose church a few years later was to send “‘once and 
again” ministering to Paul’s needs while he languished in a 
Roman prison. Here in a church which had little of internal 
strife, where Paul was among friends, and in the quiet meditation 
possible during Passover week with all its new and sacred 
Christian associations with Jesus’ passion, was the most logical 
time and place that could be imagined for the composition of 
such a letter. A Philippian origin, at Passover time is, to say 
the least, consistent with the centrality of the atonement which 
is mentioned or alluded to on virtually every page of the Roman 
letter. 

If Romans was written from Philippi there is no difficulty 
whatever with the translation of chapter 15. Paul zs already on 
his way to Jerusalem (15 25), the collection for the poverty- 
stricken brethren in Judea has indeed been completed (15-26-28), 
and he is well aware that the Jews are plotting against his life. 
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(15 30-31) He had escaped their clutches at Cenchreae by making 
a surprise journey overland through Macedonia; but they knew 
his intention to bring the love gift of the Macedonian and 
Grecian churches to Jerusalem, and they had, on him, a two- 
weeks’ head start. They would be in Jerusalem waiting for him 
when he arrived. Paul still had confidence that the Lord would 
see him through it all and that he would get to Rome, though 
he knew not how. Here was the last opportunity to compose 
and dispatch the long planned letter of self-introduction to the 
Christians of Rome. Luke was with him, and Luke would have 
some good, sane advice as to the best way to present his theo- 
logical arguments, and he could also help him with the writing 
of the letter. Here was the last quiet lull before Paul must push 
on into the breaking storm, the last week of peace before setting 
out upon what was, by all odds, to be the most turbulent period 
of his life. 

It is our belief that the Epistle to the Romans was composed 
by Paul in the city of Philippi during Passion week of A. D. 55, 
and that he probably dictated it to Luke. 








THE COMING OF THE KINGDOM 


ROBERT M. GRANT 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 


HE view is widespread among New Testament critics today 

that Schweitzer’s ‘‘thoroughgoing eschatology” has long 
since been rejected as the key to the meaning of the mission of 
Jesus. Schweitzer held that at first Jesus expected the end to 
come during his lifetime; later he thought it would come with 
his death. But ‘“‘such a distinction,’”’ writes Oscar Cullmann,' 
“cannot really be built on any texts in the New Testament.” 

The contention of this paper is that the theory of these two 
stages in Jesus’ eschatology, both “thoroughgoing,” is correct, 
and that this can be proved from passages central to the gospel 
of Mark but not discussed either by Schweitzer or by his oppo- 
nents. 

In the first place, it is plain from the pages of the gospels that 
Jesus expected the imminent coming of the kingdom, or at the 
very least used language which conveyed this meaning to his 
disciples, who shared this expectation. Its coming was not to be 
subjective or other-worldly; it was to fulfill the promises of the 
Old Testament literally and concretely. In no other way can we 
take seriously the promise made in Mark 10 30: ‘‘a hundred-fold 
in this present age.’’ Moreover, Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem was 
made on a real animal, for a real occasion. And we shall see 
that his sayings at that time are susceptible of a literal and 
historical interpretation. The coming of the kingdom was to 
take place at any moment. To this generation no sign was to 
be given (Mark 8 12); instead the kingdom was very soon to 
come in power (Mark 91, cf. 115). Jesus’ disciples would not 


tO. Cullmann, Christus und die Zeit (Zurich, 1946), 130. But for Jesus’ 
disappointment after the cleansing of the temple, cf. F. C. Burkitt, JTS 25 
(1923-24), 386-90. 
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have gone through all the towns of Israel before the kingdom 
came (Matt 10 23, cf. 10 1). Satan had already fallen from heaven 
like lightning (Luke 1018). When the end came it would be 
quite unexpected (Luke 17 24-35). 

Mark describes Jesus’ journey to Jerusalem as a time when 
the disciples were astonished and afraid. As Luke 19 11 points 
out, they supposed that the kingdom of God was going to appear 
immediately. The twelve were to sit on thrones at the judgment 
(Matt 19 28; Luke 22 30), and two of them were anxious to have 
the thrones of authority next to Jesus himself (Mark 10 37). 
They were aware, that Jerusalem was a dangerous place; indeed 
Jesus had ironically pointed this out (Luke 13 33, with Creed’s 
note). But Mark is not content to leave them in their genuine 
historical suspense. He feels that Jesus must have predicted 
his passion and resurrection, and as Celsus was the first to 
observe,? improves on his sources by inserting such a prediction. 

“They drew near to Jerusalem” (Mark 11 1). The next twenty- 
three verses are so closely parallel to the apocalyptic section of 
Zechariah (9-14, third century B. C.‘) and to other apocalyptic 
writings that some literary relationship is certain. The evangelist 
has not constructed this scene, for he is apparently unaware of 
this relationship (cf. Mark 11 23 with the succeeding verses, 
connected ad vocem). As John 12 14-15 observes, the disciples did 
not understand the meaning of the triumphal entry. And one 
can hardly suppose that early Christians would invent parallels 
with unfulfilled prophecy. Therefore Jesus himself and/or the 
disciples around him must have believed that he was fulfilling 
the prophecies. 


These parallels are as follows: 


Mark 11 Parallel 
1. They drew near to Jerusalem... Zech 99 Rejoice greatly, o daughter 
at the Mount of Olives of Zion . . . behold, thy king cometh 
Zech 14 4 And his feet shall stand in 
that day upon the Mount of Olives 


2 Origen, Contra Celsum ii. 13 (i. 141 28 Koetschau). 

3 F.C. Grant, The Earliest Gospel (Nashville, 1943), 179 n. 5. 

4R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York, 1941), 607-12; 
on its universalist implications, cf. H. G. May in JBR 16 (1948), 103. 
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2. a colt tied, on which no one has Zech 9 9 lowly and riding upon...a 
ever sat colt the foal of an ass (LXX: new 
colt); cf. C. W. F. Smith, ATR 27 
(1945), 86-97; Ps Sol 17 37, cf. J. 
J. Brierre-Narbonne, Exégése apo- 
cryphe des prophéties messianiques 

(Paris, 1937), 106 


8-10. Tabernacles details; on ‘“‘Ho- Zech 1416-19 Tabernacles; month 
sanna” as messianic cf. E. Tishri time of ‘deliverance, Brierre- 
Werner, JBL 65 (1946), 97-122 Narbonne, Exégése zoharique... 

(Paris, 1938), 88 


11. to temple with Twelve Zech 14 5 and the Lord my God shall 
come, and ‘all the holy ones with 
thee (LXX: him) 


13. seeing ...a fig tree in leaf, he... Ezek 47 12 every tree for food, whose 
found nothing but leaves, for it leaf shall not wither, nor shall its 
was not the season for figs fruit fail; it shall bring forth new 

fruit every month; cf. Zech 14 8 


Miraculous fruitfulness was a prominent feature of the eschatological 
hope (En 24 4; 25 4-6; 4 Ezra 8 52; cf. R. Marcus, JBL 62 [1943], 118). 


The trees of the garden of Eden were expected to be especially productive. 
The trees of life and of knowledge were often mentioned (T Levi 18 11; 
En 32 3-6). The tree of knowledge was often identified with the grape or 
fig (L. Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den Kirchenvitern (Berlin, 1900], 38-42; 
cf. Theodore of Mopsuestia, PG 66, 640 b-c). As Ginzberg observes (The 
Legends of the Jews V, 98): “the fruit which brought sin into the world 
will become a ‘healing’ in the world to come.” 


14. May no one ever eat fruit from Rev 223 quotes Ezek 4712 and adds 

you in the age (cf. Mark 1425) + Zech 1414 There shall no more be 

20 the fig tree withered away to anything accursed. This is the 

its roots earliest Christian exegesis of the 
tradition in Mark. 


One can hardly maintain that the parable of the barren fig tree (Luke 
13 6-9) is the source of the cursing of the fig tree here. In the first place, 
we know that Luke uses Mark and not vice versa. In the second place, 
it is more natural for Luke to remove an obvious difficulty (as he omits 
Mark 3 19-21; 6 45-52; 1534) than for Mark to invent one. It is claimed that 
the “cursing” of the fig tree is not in harmony with Jesus’ character. But 
Jesus was not ama@7js; on at least one occasion he viewed his opponents 
per’ ’opyijs (Mark 3 5; cf. 1 41 D with the note of K. Lake, HTR 16 [1923], 
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197 f.). And the expression “woe” (Amos 5 16; Matt 11 21; Luke 10 13; etc.) 
is clearly a curse. Such curses can devour the land and make the vine 
languish (Isaiah 24 6; unfruitfulness in messianic woes; En 80 3; cf. Bar 27 6; 
Or. Sib. iii. 539 f.; Philo, Praem. 130-33). 


15. He began to drive out sellers, etc. Zech 14 21 In that day there shall be 
no Canaanite (Job 41 6; Prob 31 24) 
in the house of the Lord of hosts 


. And he would not allow anyone Zech 1420 In that day... the pots 
to carry any vessel through the in the Lord’s house shall be like 
temple the bowls before the altar 


. “A house of prayer for all the Isaiah 567; cf. Zech 1416; Ps Sol 
nations” 17 37. 


. Have faith in God Eschatological; cf. Mark 1 15 


. Whoever says to this mountain, Zech 144 And the Mount of Olives 
Be torn away (cf. Mark 2 21) shall be torn asunder toward the 
and cast into the sea east and toward the west (lit. to 

the sea) 


In further confirmation of the view here set forth we may adduce the 
eschatological pattern found in Psalm 46 (so W. O. E. Oesterley, The 
Psalms I (Cambridge, 1939], 254-58). ‘‘God is our refuge and strength... 
therefore we will not fear, though the earth change and the mountains be 
moved into the heart of the seas... . There is a river whose streams gladden 
the city of God.” Evidently there are eschatological woes which are suc- 
ceeded by the flowing of the water of life. This picture seems to combine 
something like Zechariah 14 4 (Ezek 38 20; Isa 24 19) with Zech 14 8 (Ezek 
47 1-12; Joel 3 18). Earthquakes are also found in En 1 6; 52 6; 4 Ezra 93; Or. 
Sib. iii. 675-81; Mark 13 8; one actually takes place in Matt 27 51-53, where 
it is purely eschatological. 

Apparently there is an acceptance of such a pattern in a story told by 
Josephus (Ant. xx. 169, Bell. ii. 262, cf. Acts 21 38). When Porcius Festus 
was procurator of Judaea a ‘“‘prophet” from Egypt stood on the Mount of 
Olives with a large band of followers. “‘For he told them that he wanted 
to show them from there that at his command the walls of Jerusalem would 
fall.” Six hundred of his four thousand followers were lost in a Roman 
attack, while the “Egyptian” disappeared. Josephus calls him a false 
prophet, obviously because as in Deuteronomy 18 22 his predictions did not 
turn out successfully. 


The following conclusion may be suggested. In Jesus’ earlier 
ministry he found the powers of darkness already put to flight 
(Matt 12 28; Luke 11 20). He does not seem to have anticipated 
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a time of tribulation or ‘‘messianic woes,”’ unless such a time 
was already present in his ministry. In Mark 10 30 his emphasis 
is laid on the reward “‘in this age” which his disciples will receive; 
the ‘‘persecution’’ is a minor element. When he came to Jeru- 
salem, however, the reign of God did not appear. He realized 
then that only God knows the “day or hour”’ of the coming of 
the kingdom (Mark 13 32; cf. Zech 14 7). 

At the Last Supper’ he reinterpreted his mission in the light 
of the new covenant of Jeremiah 31 31-34 and the “blood of thy 
covenant” of Zechariah 9 11. Perhaps he believed that he him- 
self, like the servant of Isaiah 53, would assume the tribulations 
before the messianic age. In any event, he would not drink 
again from the fruit of the vine until he drank it new in the 
kingdom of God (Mark 14 25). In the garden of Gethsemane he 
prayed God to ordain some other means of inaugurating his 
kingdom; but he proclaimed himself obedient to God's will. 


Additional Note 1. 


The apostle Paul takes the saying about moving a mountain 
(using language like that of Psalm 463) eschatologically or 
metaphorically in 1 Corinthians 13 2, while it is associated with 
exorcism in Matt 17 20 and with faith in general in Luke 176 
(altered to a sycamine tree). For a century after him it is found 
in no Christian writing except perhaps the Protevangelium Jacobi 
(p. 262 6 Thilo), where Elizabeth is able to make a mountain 
split. In the Acta Pauli (M. R. James, The Apocryphal New 
Testament, Oxford, 1924, 31 f.; cf. W. D. McHardy in Exp. Times 
58, 279) the saying is quoted to illustrate the miracles which 
Christians can work; but oddly enough in the Clementine Recog- 
nitions v. 34 (p. 146 Gersdorf) it is taken to refer to the mountains 
of human passions. Clement of Alexandria understands it meta- 
phorically (Strom. vii. 77. 4 [iii. 55 10 Stahlin], cf. ii. 49. 1 [ii. 
138 29], v. 2. 6 [ii. 327 5]). By allegorization Origen makes it 
really usable. Following the lead of the Valentinian Heracleon 
(Comm. in Ioh. xiii. 16, p. 239 32 Preuschen), he takes the moun- 


5 Eschatological: R. Otto, Reich Gottes und Menschensohn (Miinchen, 1934), 
223-81. 
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tain to be a symbol of Satan (Comm. in Matt. xvi. 26, p. 563 20 
Klostermann). In his work On Prayer (v. 3, p. 309 1s Koetschau) 
he denies that literal answers to such prayers are. possible, and 
in commenting on 1 Corinthians 13 2 (C. Jenkins, JTS [1908-9], 
32 f.=Cramer, Cat. v. 249) he takes advantage of the xa@’ 
baepBodny of 13 1 to explain the expression as hyperbole, some- 
thing not literally true and therefore allegorical (cf. Chrysostom, 
Hom. xxxii. 4 on 1 Cor., PG 61, 269). 

Most later commentators follow Origen’s lead (e. g., Jerome, 
PL 26, 130; Macarius Magnes, A pocrit. iii. 25). But some writers 
were spurred on by the attack of Porphyry, who claimed that 
the apostles’ inability to move mountains proved their lack of 
faith (fregs. 4 and 95 Harnack). Cyril of Alexandria (Hom. in 
Luc. 113-17, p. 527 Payne Smith) stresses the point that there 
must be some real need for such a miracle, as there presumably 
was in Acts 4 31, Joshua 3 16 and 10 13; otherwise no purpose is 
served, and neither the falsity of scripture nor the weakness of 
faith is proved. Similarly Chrysostom insists on the necessity 
for purposeful activity, and offers two apologetic replies to 
Porphyry. The apostles did more than move mountains, since they 
raised countless dead men; and probably they did actually move 
mountains, for not all their miracles are recorded (PG 58, 562). 

Enough has been said to show the difficulties of the traditional 
interpretation. In The Parables of the Kingdom (New York, 
1937), C. H. Dodd revives an old suggestion that tice mountain 
is the mountain of the Lord’s house (Isa 2 2, Mic 41; Dodd, p. 
63). I agree with him that the tradition has tended ‘‘to give a 
general and permanent application to sayings originally directed 
towards an immediate and particular situation’; I believe that 
this modification has occurred here; but the original meaning is 
to be sought through Zechariah and apocalyptic. 


Additional Note 2. 


To the motives analyzed in the preceding pages we must add 
another which is the creation of the early church. The church 
knew that Jesus like Jeremiah had predicted the destruction of 
the temple (Mark 13 1-2; 14 58; Acts 6 14; John 2 19), and it was 
only natural to assimilate the stories of their receptions. 
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Mark 11 Parallel 
17. a den of robbers Jer 7 11 a den of robbers 


18. the chief priests and the scribes Jer 26 (33)7-2 the priests and the 
heard it and sought how they prophets and all the people heard 
might destroy him Jeremiah ....‘‘Thou shalt surely 

die”’ 


28. by what authority? Jer 26 (33)9 why hast thou prophesied 
in the name of the Lord? 


Of course the situations were similar, but there seem to be over- 
tones of Old Testament language. Mark is composing the temple 
scene to a certain extent out of old materials of his own; compare 
11 18 with 1 22 and 6 2. 








ONCE AGAIN — THE MINIM 


HARRIS HIRSCHBERG 


NEPONSIT, NEW YORK 


FEW years ago the present author, in this JouRNAL, 

set forth his theory that the word ‘“Minim” in Talmudic 
literature denotes adherents of Pauline Christianity. At 
practically the same time F. C. Grant emphatically denied even 
the remotest possibility of the term referring to Christians in 
any passage of ancient Jewish literature.” 

Thus far there have been no further arguments in favor 
of either theory. The present author therefore desires to reopen 
the discussion on one of the most important and intriguing 
problems of NT research. He cannot accept the verdict of 
F. W. Beare in reviewing Grant’s book that the latter “‘shows 
that there is not in fact a shred of justification . . . for identifying 
the minim with the Christians.”3 Such a sweeping statement 
simply ignores the vast material compiled by Strack, Travers 
Herford, and others who offer overwhelmingly strong proof 
in favor of this identification. 

Grant writes: ‘(Can anyone suppose that the Minim of the 
Talmud with their wrongly patterned and wrongly worn tephillin, 
their strange speculations about the ‘two powers,’ and their 
peculiar formulas of greeting were Jewish Christians? ... Nor 
can the denial of the resurrection and of the inspiration of the 
Old Testament be attributed to Christianity! The ‘Minim’ were 
more probably Jewish Gnostics.”’ 

However, the speculation about the ‘‘two powers’ speaks for 
the assumption of a Christian rather than a Jewish Gnosticism. 
Marcion, though himself no Gnostic, became the spiritual father 
of the movement by propagating the doctrine of the ‘two 


* JBL, LXII (1943), 77 ff. 


2 The Earliest Gospel, 92 f. 3 JBL, LXIII (1944), 315. 
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powers” which in his opinion was the logical deduction from 
Paul’s true teaching.‘ The reaction of the church to this “heresy” 
indicates the extent to which it had penetrated Christian circles. 
On the other hand, whatever faint traces of a possible Jewish 
Gnosticism have been preserved in Talmudic literature, there 
is no evidence that it ever influenced large sectors of the Jewish 
people.s 

The Mishna Berakot IX:5 makes no mention of peculiar 
formulas of greetings used by the Minim. On the contrary, 
it states that because of the Minim it became necessary for 
the Jews to change their customary salutation by pronouncing 
the tetragrammaton. The traditional substitution of »ms for 
the ineffable name was dropped since the Minim apparently 
connected with the word “the Lord” a connotation highly 
objectionable to Jewish conceptions. What with the documents 
of the early church persistently referring to Jesus as ‘‘the Lord,” 
this passage actually bolsters the theory that Minim indeed 
means Christians. Moreover this Mishna is preceded by a 
paragraph which can be understood only in relation to a cardinal 
point in Paul’s theology, as demonstrated by the present author 
in his earlier essay.® 

The Mishna Sanhedrin X:1 which condemns those who 
deny the resurrection and the divine inspiration of the Torah 
(not of the entire OT!) does not mention the Minim. Still 
by polemizing against the interpretation of this passage as an 
attack on Christians, Grant seems to admit the possibility of 
such an interpretation. A denial of the resurrection, however, 
is quite compatible with this assumption. The entire fifteenth 
chapter of I Corinthians is devoted to Paul’s refutation of such 
notions that had taken root in the very congregation he had 
founded. At a later date, Justin still mentions Christians who 
also did not believe in physical resurrection and whom he puts 
on a par with other Jewish Christian sects.’ 


4 John Knox, Marcion and the NT, 14 ff.; Leisegang, Gnosis, 273 f. 

5 Mishna Berakot V:14; Megilla 1V:9, and passim. Against Minim as a 
term for Jewish Gnostics, cf. Bacher, REJ, XX XIII, 38 ff. 

6 Op. cit., 84 f. 

1 Justin, Dial. c. Tryphone, LXXX. 
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As to the denial of the inspiration of the Torah, the Gemara 
makes it clear that the Mishna is directed not only against 
such as may deny the inspiration of the entire Pentateuch, 
but in particular against those who doubt the divine authority 
of parts therecf.* It condemns even those who question the 
inspiration of the “oral law,” the rabbinical inferences and 
deductions from the written law.? This again points in the 
direction of Pauline Christianity. Paul’s frontal attack on the 
Law led his anti-nomistic followers to a distinction between 
the Ten Commandments and the rest of the Pentateuch, ac- 
cepting only the former as authentic while rejecting the legal 
parts of the books of Moses. While this distinction appears 
first in the writings of Justin and Irenaeus, convincing proof 
has been offered that it is older than these two church fathers.** 
Both the Palestinian and the Babylonian Talmud report that 
the Jews had to eliminate the decalogue from their daily prayers 
because of the “agitation of the Minim’”™ who — according to 
Rashi’s commentary — told the common people that the ‘“‘non- 
authenticity of the rest of the Pentateuch is tacitly admitted 
by the Jews themselves since they recite only what God actually 
said at Mt. Sinai.” 

This anti-nomistic interpretation of the Pentateuch appears 
at greater length in a Midrash dealing with the verse mbm 
ovewon ‘And these are the statutes,” which follows the chapter 
containing the decalogue.* According to the Midrash, this 
verse is alluded to in Ps 14719 yuswm vpn apy> mat Pw 
bsew “He declareth His word unto Jacob, His statutes and 
ordinances unto Israel.’’ — ‘His word unto Jacob’ refers to the 
Ten Commandments. ‘His statutes and ordinances unto Israel’ 
refers to awpwnn mbm) ‘These are the statutes.’ The ways of 


8 Bab. Talmud, Sanhedrin 99a, propa yin o’pwn yo mdid ann b> 7x DM 
... mwp Nd Aapm ox Nby or 

9 Ibid., me WAND mM DIM Spd ar prtp7D pin orowA yo Abia Anna b> 7K DM 
Sesh 

10 Aptowitzer, MGWJ 73, 112f.; Bergman, Jiidische Apologetik, 64 f.; 
Schoeps, JBL LXVI (1947), 461 ff. Cf. also Irenaeus, Adv. haer. IV, 16f. 

1 Pal. Talmud, Berakot 3 c; Bab. Talmud, Berakot 12 a. 

1 Shemot Rabba XXX:9. 
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God differ from those of human rulers. The latter give orders to 
others which they themselves do not observe. Not so God — He 
also does what he bids Israel to do and to observe. It came to 
pass that Rabban Gamaliel, Rabbi Joshua, Rabbi Eleazar ben 
Azaria, and Rabbi Akiba went to Rome where they preached 
on the subject ‘‘God’s ways are different from the ways of man,” 
—the latter sets rules for others which he himself does not 
follow. But not so God. — When the audience had left, a Min 
approached them, saying: ‘Your words are bare lies. Did you not 
maintain that God observes His own decrees? Why then does He 
not observe the Sabbath?” — They replied: ‘‘Wicked fellow, is 
man not allowed to move things within his own yard on the 
Sabbath day?” This being conceded by the Min they concluded: 
‘“‘And heaven and earth are the courtyard of the Lord, as it is 
said, The whole earth is full of His Glory (Isa 6 5) 

The voyage to Rome which Rabban Gamaliel and his col- 
leagues undertook in 95 or 96 C. E. was motivated by the 
threat of serious political trouble for the Jews. However, the 
Midrash makes it obvious that they were also guided by weighty 
religious considerations. It is striking that during their stay 
in Rome four outstanding leaders of Judaism found it necessary 
to deal with the same topic, viz., the authenticity of the Law. 
They attacked Paul’s chief doctrine in the very citadel of 
Paulinism. It was to the young congregation in Rome that 
Paul’s most important letter had been addressed. In this epistle 
he had launched his forceful attack on the Law, denying that 
it can ever bring salvation to man.’ The faith of the patriarchs, 
especially Abraham, is vastly superior to the Law, and thus 
only faith can lead to justification before God.* The Law, 
as Paul says in another epistle, was but a later addition to 
God’s promise, a temporary makeshift and corrective until the 


%3 The concluding paragraph of the passage, not quoted above, seems to 
have been a later emendation, cf. Midrash Rabba, Translation, ed. Soncino, 
III, p. 356, n. 1. 

™ Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, (4th German edition) IV, 110 ff.; Dubnow, 
Weltgeschichte des Jiidischen Volkes, III, 38 ff. 

1s Romans 7 1 ff. 

% Ib., 41 ff. 
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true redeemer should arrive. This Law was not even given 
by God, but by angels and through a mediator — Moses."7 

The Midrash counters this attack by attempting to de- 
monstrate that the Law is even superior to the faith of the 
patriarchs. It interprets Ps 147 19 to mean that “Jacob” had 
received only the “Word,” whereas “Israel’’ had been en- 
dowed with ‘“‘His Law.” The original parallelism of the verse is 
changed to an antithesis: a distinction is made between the 
patriarch, the scion of Abraham, and the nation of Israel. 
This daring interpretation asserts that the Ten Commandments 
are only God’s words while His ‘“‘statutes and ordinances” are 
His Law even in the sense that He Himself is bound to observe 
them. This thought, incidentally, recurs in other Talmudic 
passages.78 

While our Midrash has preserved but a fragment of the 
original discourse, it can be easily reconstructed. The point 
of the four rabbis was to prove that the ‘“Nomos,” attacked 
by Paul, is God’s Law in the same way as the undisputed laws 
of nature. The Min objects to this argument by maintaining 
that in the laws of nature God does not follow the “‘Nomos” 
so that the latter cannot be His Law. The Min does not attack 
the Fourth Commandment of the decalogue but the deductions 
Jewish tradition draws from it.*® The oral law forbids the 
moving of things on Sabbath. “If it really were God’s Law,” 
argues the Min, “how could He move the sun, moon, and stars 
on Sabbath?”’ But the rabbis demonstrate that the very same 
law allows God to do so without violating His own decrees. 

Thus far all passages quoted by Grant rather speak for the 
identification of the Minim with Christians. The only quotation 
which seems to offer greater difficulties is the Mishna Megilla 
III:8, to which he alludes in the first place:° ““To make one’s 
phylactery round, is dangerous; moreover, it is unfit for the 
fulfillment of the commandment. To put the phylacteries on 
the forehead or on the palm of the hand, is the manner of Minuth. 


1 Gal 3 19f. 

3 Cf. Bab. Talmud, Berakot 6a, 7a, and 11a; Aboda zara 3b; Shemot 
Rabba XLIII:4, and passim. 

19 Cf. MGWJ 74, 107, n. 3. 2 Op. cit., 92. 
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To cover them with gold and put them on one’s sleeve, is the 
manner of the oxnx’n — heretics.’’* 

Several noteworthy distinctions are made in this passage. 
The wrong pattern of the phylactery simply makes it unfit 
for ritual use. The Mishna casts no suspicion of heresy on its 
wearer! The display of the tephillin in an ostentatious fashion, 
expresses heresy in the original sense of the word: open disregard 
for established religious tradition. Were Min a term for heretic 
par excellence, the change of expressions in this Mishna would 
be unintelligible, the more so since in a few instances onY’N 
seems to comprise Jewish Christians.7 But the distinctions 
between heretics and Minim is still more accentuated by the 
Mishna’s reference to nnx°n— heretical persons and myn — the 
doctrine of the Minim. Not the pattern of the tephillin but 
only a certain way of wearing them expresses the basic idea 
of the Minim! 

Yet this manner of wearing the phylacteries, which is branded 
as an unmistakable expression of ‘“‘Minuth,” is but the literal 
execution of the Biblical verse: ‘“‘Thou shalt bind them as a 
sign upon thy hand, and they shall be for frontlets between 
thine eyes.’’3 Conversely, the rabbinical tradition according 
to which the head phylactery must rest on the highest point 
of the forehead*4 and the hand phylactery must be put on the 
muscle of the (left) arm,?5 represents a flagrant departure from 
the literal meaning of that verse. To ascertain the reason for 
such a radical change, it becomes necessary to view our passage 
in its context. The foregoing paragraphs state that if someone 
refuses to step before the ark (to lead in prayer) in colored 
robes, he is not allowed to do so in white robes. If he refuses 
to step before the ark in sandals, he also may not do so bare- 
foot ... According to the Gemara these prohibitions are pre- 
cautions to bar people with leanings toward Minuth. In other 


Cf. Levy, Wérterbuch tiber die Talmudim, II, 46. 

22 Bab. Talmud, Sanhedrin, 100 b; Pal. Talmud, Sanhedrin, 28 a; (cf. JBL, 
LXII, 74 f.). 

23 Deut 6 8. 

24 Bab. Talmud, Menahot 73 b; cf. also Pseudo-Jonathan on Deut 6 8. 

3s Menahot 37 b. % Bab. Talmud, Megilla 24 b. 
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words, while the refusal to officiate in colored robes or in sandals 
may not be prompted by heretical tendencies, a man becomes 
positively suspect if he insists upon wearing a white garment 
and appearing barefoot for such functions. 

A white garment was worn by the high priest on Yom Kippur 
when making atonement for Israel.27, According to an ancient 
Midrash Moses also wore a white garment during the seven 
days of the dedication of the Tabernacle.?* In the services of 
the Synagogues the Aaronites, the descendants from priestly 
families, took off their sandals before exerting their birthright, 
the blessing of the congregation.?9 

This Mishna is preceded by a paragraph which actually 
deals with Aaronites who for certain reasons are barred from 
this privilege.s° Thus the conclusion is near that our Mishna 
proceeds to deal with people who adopt certain features of the 
priesthood to which they are not entitled by birth. The existence 
of such tendencies in the Judaism of the first century C. E. is 
manifest in the Damascus sect whose origin, according to the 
recent findings of Hvidberg and Schousboe, hardly antedates 
that of Christianity. L. Ginzberg has shown that in the 
documents of this sect the term “priests” is applied to the 
founding fathers of this ‘New Covenant,” whereas the “‘Levites”’ 
of this new order are those who joined the sect aterwards.* 

The belief in a Messiah who is the ‘anointed of Aaron and 
Israel” was a fundamental tenet of their doctrine.3s Thus the 
adaptation of priestly prerogatives as expressing belief in such 
a ‘‘Priest-Messiah”’ may be the key to the solution of the problem 
of the “‘wrongly worn” tephillin. According to the Bible the 
installation of a high priest took place in a twofold manner: 
by anointing and by ‘“‘filling his hands.’’34 Lev 21 10 sums up the 


27 Mishna Yoma III:6; Bab. Talmud, Yoma 32 a/b. 

8 Sifra on Lev. 8 28. 

29 Bab. Talmud, Sota 40 a. 3° Mishna, Megilla IV:7. 

3t Hvidberg, Menigheden of den Nye Pagt, 302 f.; Schousboe, La secte juive 
de V'alliance nouvelle, 21. 

32 Ginzberg, Eine unbekannte jiidische Sekte, 367 f. 

33 Ginzberg, op. cit. 324. 

34 Ex 28 41, 299; Lev 8 33, 2110; Jud 175, 12; I Kings 1333, and passim 
Cf. also Assumptio Mosis 10 2. 
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characteristic features of a high priest dutifully installed: ‘The 
priest who is greater than his brethren, on whose head the 
oil of anointment has been poured and whose hands have been 
filled, to wear the garments 

According to a very old tradition the anointment of the 
high priest was effected by pouring oil on his head and then 
anointing him between his eyebrows with the sign of the Greek 
letter x,35 the sign of a lying cross! This ‘‘Greek cross” is also 
the original symbol of early Christianity. Rather than sym- 
bolising the Roman instrument of capital punishment, it stands 
for Xpiorés.*° Thus it seems to have expressed the belief in 
Jesus as the “‘Priest-Messiah” (rather than the ‘‘King-Messiah’’) 
as laid down in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

When Jewish tradition introduced the custom of wearing 
tephillin they — or at least the head phylactery — served to ren- 
der its wearer conspicuous as a servant of the God of Israel.37 
Originally they were worn all day,3* occasionally even by wom- 
en.39 The possibility of wearing them even at night or on Sabbath 
was at least discussed by the rabbis.*° 

It has been maintained that the Greek gu\axrnpiov — as 
Matthew translates the Hebrew yb*»n — indicates contempt 
for the tephillin by branding them as ‘‘amulets.’’** However, 
according to Cyril of Jerusalem, the sign of the cross on the 
forehead was also considered a gvAaxrjpiov in Christian 
circles. To early Christianity the cross meant apparently 
the same as the phylactery to the Jew. However, this is not 
the only parallel between the two symbols. Tertullian’s ref- 
erence to the cross reads like a paraphrase of the passage in 
Deuteronomy from which Pharisaic Judaism deduced the 
practice of Tephillin.4 Still he emphasizes that the sign of 


3s Bab. Talmud, Horayot 12 a, Keritut 5 b. 36 Cf. ERE IV, 328, 329. 

37 Bab. Talmud, Menahot 35 b; Targum Esther VIII:15. 

38 Menahot 36 b. 39 Bab. Talmud, Erubin 96 a, b. 

4° Menahot 36 b, Erubin 96 a. 4 G. George Fox, JNES I, 373 ff. 

“Cyril of Jerusalem, Catecheses XIII:36:... wéya 7d gudAaKrnptoy... 
Cf. also ib., [V:14. 

4 Tertullian, De Corona, c. 3: “Ad omnem progressum atque promotum, 
ad omnem aditum et exitum...ad cubilia, ad sedilia, quaecumque nos 
conversatio exercet, frontem crucis signaculo terimus 
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the cross has no basis in the Bible but is entirely founded upon 
custom and tradition.“ In like manner the rabbis saw in the 
Biblical verse “‘only the general principle of tephillin,’”’ whereas 
its application is wholly a matter of tradition.46 The Mishna 
even states that no one is guilty of heresy who does not accept 
this interpretation of the verse, but anyone who concurs with 
this deduction, yet advocates a practice different from es- 
tablished tradition, must be condemned as a teacher of heret- 
ical doctrine." 

The existence of Christian imitations of the tephillin is proved 
by Jerome’s observation that in his day “superstitious women” 
used tiny gospels or crosses in the same way in which the Jews 
practiced the custom of phylacteries.47 He puts these Christians 
on a par with the Pharisees with their minute deductions from 
the Law. Thus he seems to imply that there were indeed Chris- 
tians who in regard to the cross drew the same inference from 
the verse in Deuteronomy as did the Jews to bolster the tra- 
dition concerning the tephillin. 

This seems to have been the reason why the rabbis refused 
to condone the literal execution of that verse. The place they 
indicate for the head phylactery is at the farthest possible 
distance from the Biblical ‘between thine eyes.” This in itself 
rouses suspicion which is still increased by their ruling con- 
cerning the hand phylactery. They refuse to grant the mere 
possibility of the verse referring to the hand proper, be it on 
the outside or. the inside.4* Their motivation begs the question, 
so to speak: “‘Just as the head phylactery must be worn on the 
highest spot of the forehead, so the hand phylactery must 
rest on the highest spot of the arm.. .’49 

It is true that Josephus already knows the wearing of the 
phylactery on the arm.s° But the practice he describes was 
“a conspicuous manifestation of belief in God’s power and 


“Jb., c. 4: “Harum...disciplinarum si legem expostules Scripturarum, 
nullam invenies: traditio tibi praetendetur auctrix .. .” 

48 Bab. Talmud, Sanhedrin 88 b. 4 Mishna Sanhedrin X1:3. 

47 Jerome, Commentary on Matt 23 5. 

48 Bab. Talmud, Menahot 37 b. 49 Ib. 

5° Josephus, A ntiquitates' IV, 8, 13. 
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bounty.” Yet it is this wearing of the phylactery as a badge 
(apparently on the sleeve) which the Mishna rejects as a de- 
viation from the tradition. The rabbis emphasize that this 
phylactery should be worn on the muscle of the left arm, which 
all but hides it even if not covered with the sleeve. Any objec- 
tions against this ruling as voiding the Biblical commandment, 
“They shall be for a sign,’’* they counter with the somewhat 
forced explanation: ‘‘A sign to the wearer himself, not to others.’’s 

While the practice of tephillin is certainly older than the 
Mishna, the same cannot be proved of the rabbinical traditions 
concerning their wearing. The literal execution of the verse 
in Deuteronomy being the natural one, it may be assumed 
that again the Jews were forced to a radical change because 
of the Minim. We met with an analogous situation in the 
omission of the decalogue from daily prayer, and in the pronun- 
ciation of the tetragrammaton in salutations. As in these 
instances, the Minim also read some specifically Christian idea 
into Jewish practice when using tephillin. They wanted to be 
conspicuous as believers in the “‘Priest-Messiah.”’ The tephillin, 
worn according to the older usage, symbolized to them the 
anointing of the high priest “between the eyes,”’ and his instal- 
lation by “‘filling his hands.’’s4 

Since the Minim quoted in other Talmudic passages always 
voice typically Christian polemics against normative Judaism, 
their wearing of the phylacteries symbolized their concept of 
Jesus as the true high priest, which is the leading theme of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. We still have two Talmudic reports‘s 


st Ex 13 9. 8? Menahot 37 b. 

53 Cf. Schwab, Talmud Jerusalem, V1, 253: “‘...de suivre les termes du 
texte biblique, au lieu de tenir compte des prescriptions rabbiniques...” 

54 Cf. Landersdorfer, Theol. Quartalsschrift, 1926, 186f., 197. — Cf. also 
The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia III, 809 on the sign of the cross in the 
ritual of the Greek Orthodox Church: ‘The Greek place the thumb, index 
finger, and middle finger of the right hand together, the two remaining fingers 
closed in the palm of the hand.” The explanation that the two closed fingers 
express “faith in the divine and human nature of Christ’”’ seems far-fetched. 
The original meaning of this old custom may very well have been a symboliza- 
tion of the “‘filling of the hands” of the “true High Priest.” 

ss Bab. Talmud, Megilla 25 b; Tosephta Megilla IV, 37. 
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which ascribe the reason for the final break between Judaism and 
the Minim to the latters’ denial of the authenticity of Aaronite 
priesthood.5* While the Epistle to the Hebrews uses an approach 
different from Paul’s “genuine” letters, it still leads up to the 
Apostle’s fundamental thought: the abrogation of the Law.” 
Any change in the Levitical priesthood, under which the people 
had received the Law, also conditions a change of the Law itself. 
This has its exact parallel in one of the two Talmudic accounts 
just mentioned which maintains that the doubt in the authen- 
ticity of Aaron as the true high priest led the Minim to break 
away from the authority of the Law. 

A document which may lend additional weight to the theory 
that the Minim wearing tephillin were Christians, is the famous 
Papyrus Nash. While Albright’s dating of this papyrus seem to 
exclude the possibility of connecting it with early Christianity,59 
he allows for the terminus ad quem the last century of the second 
Temple.* He also considers the possibility that ‘“‘the Nash 
Papyrus archaizes.’’** Moreover, he emphasizes that there is a 
definite reason for the fact that the papyrus, while otherwise 
quoting the decalogue in the Deuteronomic version, uses for the 
Sabbath commandment the motivation given in Exodus.* 
However, we cannot agree with Albright’s explanation that 
this substitution was made because of the ‘‘derogation of Egypt” 
implied in the Deuteronomic motivation. If so, there would 
have been at least as strong a reason for a change in the First 
Commandment. But whatever little of this verse is preserved 
in Nash, indicates that it did not deviate from the Masoretic text. 

The true motive for the substitution becomes apparent from 
another passage in Nash: the verse separating the Decalogue 
from the subsequent Shema, Deut 64. Here Nash has a 
a verse found only in the LXX: mx -wse orvpynm o(pnn mds) 
O’I¥D PIND ONN¥3 T2702 (Ssqw’ +23) nX Awo. J. Mann pointed out 
that ‘‘such a verse following immediately the Ten Command- 
ments would lend itself especially for Gnostic arguments that 


s6 JBL, LXII (1943), 85 f. 

57 Heb 7 1 ff.; 8 7 ff.; 101 ff. 88 Heb 7 12. 

59 JBL, LVI (1937), 158 ff. 60 Jb., 157. 

& 7b. 171 f. 6a Tb. 176, n. 77. 
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only these constituted the revelation on Mount Sinai and thus 
would serve for a plea against the rabbinic dogma of }® 771n 
o’ovn... including the other laws enumerated in the Pentateuch 
with their oral tradition.” This theory requires but a slight 
modification: the distinction between the decalogue and the 
rest of the Torah is not merely Gnostic, but one of the earliest 
Christian arguments against Judaism. 

It is striking that Nash names Moses as the lawgiver in 
this verse whereas the LXX, with two exceptions, has Kipuos.% 
It seems unlikely that Nash and its two Greek counterparts 
would have dared to change an original m7 into mvp. Rather 
may we assume that the reverse change took place in later 
Hebrew texts from which most of the versions of LXX were 
translated. At any rate the original wording explains the 
apparent inconsistency in the papyrus: its preference for the 
Exodus motivation of the Fourth Commandment makes one 
wonder why its writer did not use the entire decalogue in the 
same version. The obvious reason is that on one hand he wanted 
to emphasize that the Law was given by Moses rather than 
by God, while on the other hand the Deuteronomic motivation 
for the Sabbath commandment, the liberation from Egypt, held 
no religious significance for his beliefs. 

The riddle of the ‘inconsistencies’ in Papyrus Nash is easily 
solved by connecting it with the Epistle to the Hebrews. The 
fourth chapter of this letter attempts to prove that ‘‘there 
remaineth a Sabbath rest for the people of God,” which thought 
is based on Gen 2 2 that ‘God rested on the seventh day from 
all His work,’’ a verse almost identical with Ex 2011. From 
this Sabbath of God, however, the original receivers of the 
“good tidings’ are excluded, as stated in Ps 95 11. Those who 
provoked Him that He swore, “They shall not enter into my 
(Sabbath) rest,” were “all they that came out of Egypt with 
Moses.’ 

It is Hebrews that on the basis of Jer 31 31 #. propagates 
the idea of a New Covenant “not according to the Covenant 
I made with their fathers in the day when I took them by 

6& HUCA II, 283f. 

64 Kittel, Biblia Hebraica (ed. 1912) I, 253. 6s Heb 3 7. 
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the hand to lead them forth out of the land of Egypt.” To 
any sect considering itself the representative of a New Covenant, 
the liberation from Egypt could mean but a transient event 
in the Past. L. Blau, therefore, appears justified in his assump- 
tion that this papyrus belonged to some Min who used it in his 
phylactery..7, Mann has proved that the “problem of the 
Decalogue has a bearing also on the contents of the Tephillin in 
early times ...’’ He shows that the decalogue originally formed 
part of the scriptural verses in the phylacteries.*“* He is un- 
doubtly right when he maintains that the ‘fifth compartment” 
in the head phylactery, against which the Mishna Sanhedrin X1:3 
polemizes, did contain the Decalogue.*9 
The present author wants to go one step further. Whether 
this “fifth compartment” originally belonged to the tephillin 
and was omitted at a later date, or whether it was found in 
heretical tephillin only, there must have been weighty reasons 
for the almost unbelieveable severity of the Mishna which at 
least theoretically condemns to death any sage who dares to 
teach that five compartments are necessary for the correct execu- 
tion of the Biblical commandment.7° Such severity would be 
inexplicable, were only a minor point of ritual involved. The pro- 
hibition of the fifth compartment appears to have been another 
of the many strict measures rabbinical Judaism took at the end 
of the first century to rid itself of adherents of the new creed. 
Papyrus Nash certainly did not belong to a head phylactery 
in which the Biblical passages in question are written on separate 
tiny scrolls, but to a hand phylactery which contains these sections 
on one small sheet. According to N. Peters, it was originally 
folded,” and thus probably contained the other sections usually 
found in the tephillin although this part has not been preserved. 
Using Albright’s terminus ad quem we may assume that Nash 
dates from the latter part of the first century C. E. It is in- 
teresting to note that no Talmudic report dealing with Minim can 
be traced to any date prior to the last decade of that century. 
But in this decade they make a rather sudden appearance in 
6 Heb 8 7 ff. 67 JE, X, 27. 68 HUCA IV, 289. 69 Tb. 291. 


7° Mishna Sanhedrin X1:3. ™ Cf. Bab. Talmud, Menahot 34 b. 
” Peters, Die Alteste Abschrift der Zehn Gebote, 19. 
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many religious controversies recorded by Talmudic literature. 
It is in this decade that Rabban Gamaliel had to take drastic 
measures to make it impossible for the Minim to participate in 
the services of the synagogue.” 

Modern NT research has made a startling discovery: “It is 
not until the decade 90-100 that the literary effect, that can be 
traced so surely to his [Paul’s] letters, begins with apparent 
suddenness to show itself.”7* And: ‘There is no evidence of 
any knowledge of Paul’s letters before A. D. 90 or 95, but... 
after this date they seem to be widely known,” which speaks 
for ‘‘a publication of the letters of Paul at about this time.” 

Clemen proved convincingly that Hebrews — at least in its 
present form — dates from the same period, the year 95 or 96.7 
Within the frame of this essay the present author cannot deal 
with the question whether there is not some merit to the old 
tradition of Paul as the author of this letter. Suffice it to state 
that the material presented seems to support the theory that 
the term Minim refers to Paul’sadherents par excellence, only 
the Talmudic literature naturally evinces greater interest in 


those of Jewish origin. Thirty-five years ago Buechler already 
came close to this conclusion when he showed that, on the one 
hand the use of the term Minim appears to indicate Jewish 
heretics, but that on the other hand during the second and 
third century it was more frequently used in reference to non- 
Jewish sectarians in Galilee.77_ The present author’s theory 
would offer the logical solution of this problem.7* 


73 Pal. Talmud, Berakot 8 a; Bab. Talmud, Berakot, 28 b/29 a. Cf. also 
Strack, Jesus, etc. 64* ff; Travers Herford, Christianity etc., 125 ff. 

7% Knox, Marcion, 65 f. 

75 Ib., 132. Cf. also Goodspeed, Am Introduction to the NT, p. vii, and 210 ff. 

7% Clemen, Die Entstehung des NT, 88 ff. 

71 Judaica, Festschrift zu Hermann Cohens siebzigstem Geburstage, 271 ff. 

78 Honeyman, in JQR, 1947, 152, mentions the fact that in Syriac and 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic the word ‘‘Min” is used mainly in the sense 
of “people (s), nation (s).” Although he seems disinclined to accept this 
connotation for the Talmudic ‘Min,’ it would make excellent sense as the 
characterization of a movement which with Paul believed that ‘“‘the salvation 
of God is sent to the Gentile.” The corollary, viz., that “Israel has ceased to 
be God’s people” is a frequent argument used by Minim of unquestionably 
Jewish background; cf. JBL, LXII, 82, n. 49. 





DID MARK KNOW Q? 


BURTON H. THROCKMORTON, JR. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


N 1905 Wellhausen wrote: ‘The problem of the literary rela- 
tionship between Q and St. Mark must at least be propounded 
and needs thorough investigation. It is indeed most extra- 
ordinary, to use only a mild expression, that such ar investigation 
up to the present has never been set on foot.’’* To this Harnack 
replied two years later: “If the criticism of the gospels had 
been carried on methodically, so that each scholar stood as it 
were upon the shoulders of his predecessor, this cardinal problem 
would necessarily have been thoroughly discussed long ago, the 
whole material for discussion would have been set in order, and 
the definite and final conclusion would have been drawn.’ Al- 
most forty years have since passed, and many have discussed 
the problem, yet Harnack’s assumption, being obviously over- 
optimistic, causes one to realize that the problem is not quite 
so simple as Harnack believed. I should like now to reconsider 
the problem, not with the hope of conclusively proving the 
matter one way or the other; but with the desire of questioning 
the loose way in which the term Q has of late been used, and 
of re-raising the question with the hope that some sort of common 
agreement will be reached. 


I. Alleged evidences for Mark’s use of Q. 


A. One reason for concluding that Mark knew Q is that there 
are doublets in Matthew and Luke which point to the probability 
that Mark had copied a portion of Q and used it in a different 


t Einleitung in die drei ersten Evangelien (Berlin, 1905), p. 73. 

2 Spriiche und Reden Jesu (Leipzig, 1907). English translation, The Sayings 
of Jesus, vol. XXIII of the Crown Theological Library (London and New 
York, 1908). 
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context. Then when Matthew and Luke were copying Q and 
Mark, they copied the same passage or passages from both Q 
and Mark, the latter having got his material originally from Q. 
The implication of this argument is that Matthew and Luke 
were not very much aware of the fact that they were using the 
same material twice. For if those who use this argument maintain 
that Matthew and Luke used the same material twice, quite 
consciously and deliberately, they need to maintain that the 
material occurred twice in two different sources. They could 
say, instead, that Matthew and Luke had desired to use some 
verses found in Mark, twice, and so repeated them. 

Moreover, if this reason for the doublets were true, it would 
appear strange to me that there are not more doublets found 
in both Matthew and Luke. Why did it happen that Matthew 
and Luke almost always omitted a doublet that the other gospel 
had, except in cases where the doublet is like a little motto which 
would have been remembered quite outside of a written source? 
An example of such a saying is, ‘‘He who has ears to hear, let 
him hear.’’ Could it have happened that Matthew and Luke 
independently divided between them Mark’s quotations from 
Q? It would seem much more likely to me that it is not a case 
of omission but of insertion. Moreover, where Mark has a saying 
which appears twice in Matthew or Luke, it is always in a 
Markan section which nobody attributes to Q. But on this 
doublet theory, one would have to attribute to Q the verses in 
Mark which correspond to doublets in the other two synoptics. 

B. Another reason given why Mark knew Q is that Mark 
often has Q’s style. One writer mentions the phrase aunv Aéyw 
duty as being characteristic of Q.3 But if this phrase is character- 
istic of Q and appears thirteen times in Mark, one would expect 
it to occur many more times in Luke, where there is certainly 
much more Q; but it occurs in Luke only six times and, adds 
the writer, ‘three of these are derived from Mark.’ If, then, 
Luke got the phrase three times from Q, and Mark has it thirteen 
times, by what definition of Q can one conclude that the phrase 


3 Frederick C. Grant, The Growth of the Gospels (New York, 1933), p. 131. 
4 Ibid. 
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is characteristic of that document? Moreover, John has the 
phrase, with the double &unv, twenty-six times! I should then 
conclude that the phrase is not characteristic of Q. 

C. A better argument than either of these two for the theory 
that Mark knew Q would seem to be the one expressed by 
Bernhard Weiss, that only this theory can account for the agree- 
ments of Matthew and Luke against Mark in Markan contexts. 
Weiss concludes that Mark must have changed Q, or rather 
remembered it poorly and that Matthew and Luke, in following 
Q in the same passages in which Mark had followed him, did so 
more accurately. 

In order, however, to hold this theory, Weiss is compelled to 
admit that Mark did not have a written “Q-document” before 
him, but was quoting from memory, and not a very good one 
at that. This is evident when we realize that the criterion by 
which Weiss concludes that Mark knew Q is always that Mark 
did not record Q accurately and so is different from Matthew 
and Luke, who were faithful in preserving Q at every point at 
which Mark had used it. This seems to be rather far-fetched; 
for it is too much of a coincidence that Mark never recorded Q 
accurately. (If he had, the source would now not be attributed 
to Q but to Mark.) Weiss recognized this, sc he said that Mark 
was not copying Q as Matthew and Luke had, but was remem- 
bering Q. Yet this seems to postulate a great deal for the sake 
of a hypothesis. And, what is worse, it is defining Q not as the 
written document which was known and used by Matthew and 
Luke (as their word-for-word agreement seems to prove), but 
as this document plus something which Mark, long prior to 
Matthew and Luke, had recalled. What this something was — 
whether a document, or an oral tradition — is not said. It seems 
to me that if one is going to add to the content of the sign Q as 
it is used, all the early tradition which in any way resembles the 
Q document which we can well assume existed, then one cannot 
set limits on Q, for its content becomes too hazy. If one cannot 
set limits — if it means one thing to one person and something 
quite different to another — then let it stand for a tradition from 
which all the synoptic writers drew, and let us have another sign 
for the document which, we have good reason to believe, existed. 
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By this theory it is also assumed that Matthew and Luke 
always recorded Q accurately when they were using parts of Q 
which Mark had used before them. (If they had not agreed, we 
should now say that they were following Mark unfaithfully.) 
Yet we know that both Matthew and Luke often altered their 
sources, from our acquaintance with their use of Mark; why, 
then, should they never have done so when they were copying 
the Q which Mark had used? Is this just a coincidence? I think 
not. 

It would seem, then, that to hold Weiss’ main reason for 
thinking Mark knew Q, one would have to define Q in such a 
way that it would lose its usefulness; and one would also have to 
say that Matthew and Luke had never altered the context of 
their Q material when Mark had previously used that material. 
This is a great deal to grant. 

D. Another argument for Mark’s use of Q is that certain of 
his pericopes are ‘‘sayings” of our Lord and Q was the sayings 
source. But this is no argument in itself, for Mark has many 

-sayings of Jesus which one has no reason to believe came from 
Q;5 and Q, itself, is not confined to sayings.® 


II. Discussion of some so-called Q passages in Mark. Here I 
must limit myself to only a few passages in Mark which are 
frequently attributed to Q. 


A. Mark 1 2-s. Verse 2, a quotation from Malachi 3 1, appears 
in Matthew 11 10 and Luke 7 27 and is often said to have been 
taken from Q; but it is an Old Testament quotation which was 
undoubtedly commonly applied in the early church to John, and 
one need not presuppose one written source for its use. More- 
over, there are several difficulties connected with the verse: 
(1) The quotation is said to be from Isaiah, but this is true 
only of the second half. (2) It is not a quotation from the 
Septuagint, as are the rest of Mark’s quotations from the Old 
Testament. (3) Matthew and Luke, both of whom use Mark 


5 See, for instance, Mark 2 1-22; 4 2-20; 7 1-23. 
6 Matthew 8 5-13= Luke 7 1-10. 
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as a literary source, do not use this quotation here, but use it 
later in a Q section, with two additional words, which Mark 
does not have. It may well be that this verse got into the text 
later; but it is doubtful that Q had it here, for neither Matthew 
nor Luke has so recorded it. 

If Mark 1 3 is from Q, Mark remembered exactly what Q did 
with the Septuagint of Isa 403, changing tot Qeov juav to 
avrov. But, we are told, he remembered Q poorly. I do not 
think we can say that Mark remembered this particular change, 
from Q. We must say, I think, one of three things: (1) Either 
he had Q before him, which even those who assume a relationship, 
reject; or (2) the early church had changed this quotation, and 
Mark need not be said to be dependent on Q for it; or (3) Mark 
changed the quotation and Matthew and Luke got it from him. 
I think perhaps the second of these is correct, because it was a 
little early for the church to refer to their Lord as ‘‘our God.” 

If Mark took the quotation of John’s words in 7 and s from 
Q, he changed the order, putting “I baptized you in water’’ 
later; he changed some of the words; he left out “‘in fire’ or 
changed it to ‘‘in the Holy Spirit”; and he omitted “whose fan 
is in his hand...” etc. Now these changes are not minor ones. 
Weiss would say that Mark just remembered poorly; but then 
he would have to explain Mark’s exact remembrance of Q’s use 
of the Septuagint. A much simpler answer to the problem of 
the similarity of Mark and Q at this point is to say that this 
quotation of John was well-remembered in the Christian commu- 
nities as the latest prediction of Christ. It is not even reasonable 
to assume that only Q knew this quotation; Mark may well 
have known it without ever having seen Q; but he did not know 
what Q knew and both Matthew and Luke copied from Q about 
John’s condemnation of the Pharisees and Sadducees (before the 
pericope) and 12 in Matthew, which Luke also has. He did not 
know these verses because he did not know Q. And I see no 
reason why one should not assume that Mark’s source for this 
quotation had “in the Holy Spirit” and that Q had “‘in fire” 
and that Matthew and Luke copied both; or that Q had both 
and Matthew and Luke just copied Q. 

In Mark 1 2-s, either Matthew or Luke, or both, parallel Mark 
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exactly in thirty-four forms, not including the two quotations 
2b-3, from the Old Testament; there are six parallels of the same 
word in a different form. There are ninety-three forms in all: 
almost half of the forms are parallel, in Mark and Matthew or 
Luke, or both. Thirty-three of the forms in Mark are from two 
sections to which there is no parallel in Matthew and Luke. 
Where there is any kind of parallel at all, it is almost two-thirds 
an exact parallel. 

B. Mark 1 12-13. This passage has been called a digest of Q. 
I should hesitate to call it that. This is hardly an abbreviation 
and classification of the story of the Temptation found in 
Matthew and Luke. It is indeed not the story of the Temptation 
at all, but rather a reference to the fact that Jesus was tempted 
in the wilderness for forty days by Satan. That is all that is 
told us; it is hardly the story of the Temptation found in the 
other two synoptics. It would seem that this passage pointed 
rather to a lack of the knowledge of Q than to an acquaintance 
with that document. 

There is certainly no reason for Mark to have objected to 
copying the Temptation story from Q if he had known Q, since 
he elsewhere records temptations of Jesus.7 Moreover, as Goguel 
says, ‘one cannot understand why one who attaches such great 
importance to the power Jesus exercises over demons, would 
have suppressed from his narrative the triumph won by Jesus 
over Satan, the prince of the demons.’”® 

The phrase which is unique in Mark, ‘‘and he was with the 
wild beasts,” is apparently a part of Mark’s source, but is not a 
Q sentence. It is typically Markan, and not found in either 
Matthew or Luke. The presence of this phrase gives the pericope 
another ethos, very Markan, and alone would almost lead me to 
believe that the whole pericope was written by Mark. 

The similar order of the narrative here is not difficult to ex- 
plain when one considers that this order, beginning with the 
baptism, was undoubtedly well-known in all early traditions.» 
Of course the Temptation followed the Baptism and preceded 

7 See Mark 8 11, 13; 12 15. 


8 L’Evangile de Marc (Paris, 1909), p. 54. 
9 See Acts 1 22; Luke 1 3; etc. 
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the beginning of the ministry. What other order would have 
been used? Undoubtedly this represents the historical situation. 
I should doubt whether any document in the early church had 
a different order. Why should one feel compelled to postulate 
that this simple and obvious order means that one document 
lay behind it? 

C. Mark 3 22-30 (Charges of Jesus casting out demons by 
Beelzebul). This passage is often put in Q largely because of 
the doublet in Matthew. It is supposed that because Matthew 
has this twice, he must have run across it in two documents, 
and the two accounts appear to come from one source, originally. 
I doubt whether Matthew has it twice merely because he ran 
across it that many times. Moreover, the introduction to the 
saying in Luke 11 14 and Matthew 12 22-23; 9 32-33 is obviously 
Q. But why, if Mark had Q before him, would he have left out 
the context — the record of the healing of a demoniac? Mark 
liked to recount such healings in his conviction that Jesus was 
the Son of God. Why, then, would he have left out such a 
healing, and the obvious background of the story? It would 
appear that he just did not know this story. Furthermore, there 
are certain fundamental differences between Mark and Q, Q 
being represented best here by Luke, but also by Matthew. 


1. In Mark, Jesus himself has Beelzebul — is, in other words, 
a demoniac himself. In both Matthew and Luke, however, 
Jesus drives out demons “‘by the power of Beelzebul.”’ 


2. Mark does not have Jesus’ second argument, recorded by 
Q and presented by Luke 11 19-20 and Matthew 12 27-2. 

3. The third argument of Jesus is different in Q and in Mark. 
The saying in Luke 11 23 and Matthew 12 30 is a Q saying which 
Mark does not have. As Harnack has remarked,’ there is prob- 
ably no literary connection between this saying and the one in 
Mark 9 40. They are in totally different contexts and Luke has 
both. 


The parallels here between Mark and Q are best explained 
by supposing that Matthew copied Mark, and Luke followed 


10 Op. cit., p. 221. 
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Q more closely. Then the similiarities are only such as one would 
expect in two different accounts of the same story. It is a 
recounting of vivid sayings which might be remembered fairly 
accurately by several traditions. 

D. Mark 4 21-25 (Separate sayings). This passage seems to 
me to be Markan and not from Q. Luke obviously copied Mark 
here; even the order is identical, with one small omission. When 
Streeter argues that Mark is here a “collection of fragments, 
torn from their original context in Q,’’* he implies that he has 
some knowledge of what this context was. And he further implies 
that Matthew and Luke have together preserved these contexts 
in the proper order by his statement: ‘“‘A parallel to each of 
them” (the sayings in Mark 4 21-25) ‘‘occurs in both Matthew 
and Luke in an entirely different context which as a rule looks 
more original.’ But the fact is that the contexts in Matthew 
and Luke in which these sayings are quoted are entirely different. 
These sayings do not occur in am entirely different context, but 
in different contexts in Matthew and Luke. How can one tell, 
then, which represents that of Q? And if one cannot tell this, how 
can he say that Mark has used these sayings in contexts different 
from those in Q? It appears, rather, that Matthew and Luke 
have here used Mark and changed the context, independently. 

E. Mark 4 30-32 (Kingdom of God like a mustard seed). This 
parable is often attributed to the Q source; but again, the reasons 
given are not convincing. Streeter, when he changed his mind 
and decided that Mark probably did not know Q after all, even 
counted differently. In the Oxford Studies, he says that there are 
twelve verbal parallels between Matthew and Luke against 
Mark.’ In the Four Gospels, he says there are seven word 
parallels.** This latter counting seems more accurate, and seven 
word parallels are not a great many in a section having fifty- 
seven words. It would seem much more likely that Matthew 
conflates Mark and Q, which is reproduced in Luke, rather than 


“St. Mark’s Knowledge and Use of Q,” in Oxford Studies in the Synoptic 
Problem, ed. W. Sanday (Oxford, 1911), p. 172. 

% Tbid., p. 171. 

33 Ibid., p. 173. 

™ B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London, 1930), p. 247. 
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that Mark knew Q. Mark emphasizes the smallness of the seed; 
Q emphasizes its becoming a great tree. 

There are, of course, many other passages I might cite, but 
none of them convinces me that the solution lies in the hypothesis 
that Mark knew and used Q. To say this puts upon one the 
necessity of explaining why Mark used so little of Q when there 
was so much to be used, especially the miracle of the healing of 
the centurion’s son. This has never been satisfactorily explained. 
To say that Mark omitted teachings for lack of space is not 
even accurate, for Mark does have teachings; and while he could 
not have included all of Q, yet there is much in Q which I cannot 
believe he would purposely have omitted. I must grant that 
there are a few passages in Mark which seem to be explained 
more easily on the assumption that Mark knew Q than on the 
assumption that he did not; but this is certainly not true of the 
majority of passages, which can be better explained on other 
grounds, and the theory creates more problems than it solves. 

Matthew’s policy was to conflate, to select and combine. That 
policy was carried out in his use of Q which he repeatedly con- 
flated and combined with Mark in his gospel for use in churches. 
Luke, on the other hand, as we see from his use of Mark, did 
not so much combine and conflate as copy sources more as he 
found them, giving them new, picturesque settings. We can 
therefore assume that Luke reproduced Q more accurately than 
Matthew, and from Luke we can deduce with greater certainty 
than we can from Matthew, what Q was like. Often, then, we 
find Matthew and Mark agreeing against Luke, when Matthew 
has conflated Mark and Q, and Luke copied Q more accurately. 


III. Definition of Q. 


It is the plea of this paper that the sign Q be more accurately 
defined by those tho use it; and that New Testament scholars 
come to some accord as to what they mean by it. Let me mention 
a few of the definitions I have run across: 

A. “A common oral tradition of the collection of Jesus’ 
sayings.’’#5 


ts Frederick C. Grant, The Earliest Gospel (New York, 1943), p. 71. 
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B. The sign is used “‘to denote the whole mass of material 
common to Matthew and Luke not derivable from Mark.’’* 


C. A common source written in Greek, used by Matthew and 
Luke.*? 


D. “‘A source which can be reconstructed out of the text of 
Matthew and Luke.’’® 


It has been defined as an oral tradition, a stratum, a written 
document, and as material common to Matthew and Luke, not 
derivable from Mark. It has been said to be earlier than Mark 
and used by him, or later than Mark and therefore itself influ- 
enced by him.*9 

Who, then, is to know what is meant when the letter Q is 
mentioned in New Testament studies? It is sometimes stated 
that Matthew and Luke copied Q and that Mark remembered 
the source; but let us first define Q and then speak of its relation- 
ship to Mark. For we cannot discuss any problems in which Q 
is involved, unless we first agree on a definition of the term. To 
attempt such a discussion is to go around in circles and to talk 
about different things. 

For my own part, I should like to define Q as a written docu- 
ment and not as an oral tradition plus a document. Let us name 
the document used by Matthew and Luke, and then discuss its 
relationship to Mark. But let us not give the same name to 
the oral tradition preceding the document; for there was undoubt- 
edly much oral tradition preceding the document which never 
got into the document and perhaps never got into any document. 
We shall therefore never know what it was. But why, then, 
confuse this material with the document which we know existed 
and which we can put together, although imperfectly and incom- 
pletely? Both Mark and Q drew from a common oral source. 
This accounts for the degree of homogeneity which existed in 


6 W. Sanday, op. cit., p. 166. 

17F. C. Burkitt, The Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus (London, 1922), 
p. 37. 

*8 Martin Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, Eng. trans. by B. L. Woolf, 
(New York, 1935), p. 9. 

19 See works of Wellhausen. 
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the whole early tradition. There was, of course, an oral period 
which eventually issued in both Mark and Q. But to include 
this oral tradition in the definition of Q makes a discussion of 
whether Mark knew Q useless and irrelevant. What we are 
interested in here is Mark’s relation to the document used by 
Matthew and Luke, and not his relationship to a great body of 
oral tradition which may not ever have been written down by 
anybody and part of which, it is granted, was known by both 
Q and Mark. 

If we so define Q, I think we shall restore meaning to a sign 
which has become more and more meaningless, and so help 


students who struggle for the light amid shadows already dark 
enough. 








CONCERNING THE VOCABULARY 
OF PAUL 


C. UMHAU WOLF 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE “apostle to the Gentiles’? has afforded scholars many 

opportunities for study, research, and debate. Efforts to fit 
him into a pigeon-hole have obviously failed. Those who have 
emphasized the statement ‘‘an Hebrew of the Hebrews’”’ (Phil 3 5) 
seek to explain his unique personality and his formative Christian 
theology entirely by the Old Testament and Palestinian Juda- 
ism.t On the other hand, many (by far the majority) have 
emphasized his roots in Tarsus, and with the continued develop- 
ment of papyrological research insist that the uniqueness of Paul 
among New Testament writers, and especially in contrast to the 
Old Testament, can be traced entirely to Hellenism.? Only a few 
individuals have managed to take a mediating position con- 
cerning the influences affecting Paul’s theology. Curiously the 
non-Christian writers have probably been fairer to the man as a 
complex human being with manifold roots.3 


One of the less subjective methods of tracing the background 
of Paul is through his vocabulary. The whole science of linguistic 
and semantic study needs to be more fully applied to Paul. 
About twenty years ago a study was made of the ‘“‘Non-Septu- 


Cf. A.F. Puuko, “Paulus und das Judentum,” Studia Orientalia, 1928; 
M. Shroyer, ‘‘Paul’s Departure from Judaism to Hellenism,” JBL, LIX 
(1940), 41-49; and most recently W. D. Davies, Paul and Rabbinic Judaism, 
1948. 

2 This term has a variety of interpretations and emphases. Cf. Wm. Bousset, 
Kyrios Christos, 1926, and almost any English commentary on the Epistles. 

3C. G. Montefiore, Judaism and St. Paul, 1914, and J. Klausner, From 
Jesus to Paul, 1943. Cf. H. Windisch, Paulus und das Judentum, 1935. 
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agint Element in the Vocabulary of Paul.’’* This was based on 
NaAgeli’s list.s These two studies have served well. Now, after 
twenty years, obvious errors in the original study, additional 
information, and certain shifts in theological presuppositions 
warrant a restudy. In the first part of this present discussion 
note is taken of errors, misinterpretations and exaggerations in 
the original lists as well as of material for possible further study.® 
In the second portion some of the conclusions of Riddle are 
examined, and a few tentative conclusions proposed. 


I 


A. In the columns of non-LXX words published by Riddle are 
many closely related words, each listed and counted separately. 
Technically these are distinct words, but each hardly adds any 
additional weight to the total evidence. If the study has as its 
purpose the discovery of non-LXX elements in the vocabulary of 
Paul, it should confine itself to roots or to a separate listing of 
only those derivatives with entirely new significance. It seems 
to be an exaggeration of the non-LXX evidence when the 
adjective and adverb are enumerated separately and so raise the 
proportions higher. Can the basic significance of the abstract 
noun, noun of agent, and verb be distinguished? Of course, some 
variation of opinion is possible between Riddle and the present 
writer, but it is not likely that ayvérns and ayvas would be 
derived from two sources, one Hellenist and the other Jewish. 
Riddle’s list of 30 such words is reduced by re-study to 14 distinct 
elements.7 

4D. Riddle, JBL, XLVII (1928), 74 ff. 

5 D. Nageli, Der Wortschatz des Apostels Paulus, 1905. 

6 Riddle’s lists have been checked carefully with the following: Hatch- 
Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint; Liddell-Scott, Greek-English Lexicon; 
Moulton-Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament; G. Kittel (ed.), | 
Theologisches Wérterbuch zum NT (Vols. I-IV); M. Jastrow, Dictionary of the 
Talmud, etc; S. Krauss, Griechische und Lateinische Lehnwérter im Talmud 
Midrash und Targum; H. Lewy, Die Semitischen Fremdworter im Griechischen; 
Johannes Leisegang, ‘Index Verborum,” in Cohn-Wendland edition of Philo 
(Vol. VII); F. Preisigke, Wérterbuch der Griechischen Papyrusurkunden: J. 


Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon (after Grimm); R. Frey, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Judicarum, Vol. I. 


7 E.g. eldwAoAaTpys and eldwdodaTpela listed separately by Riddle. That 
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B. A careful re-study of Hatch-Redpath uncovered five words 
which had been overlooked in the project of two decades ago. 
For example, the footnote on p. 78 concerning kaTavapxaw 
“This term occurs without Hebrew equivalent in Gen. 32 32 (33), 
Job 33 19 and Dan (LXX) 11 6,” is scarcely germane to a study 
of the non-LXX element, but rather clearly indicates that the 
word has some other origin in Paul. In the best texts the word 
does not occur in the LXX, but only the simpler form, vapxaw. 
The ambiguity of this evidence does not permit its listing on 
either side of the discussion. This and other words are therefore 
not to be included in the non-LXX lists.® 


C. Any restricted definition of the LXX is most difficult to 
establish, much less maintain in a critical discussion. Sym- 
machus, Theodotion, Aquila, and the fifth column in the Hexapla 
each present us with a word used by Paul not found in the 
ordinary texts of the LXX. There may be some doubts con- 
cerning the priority of Paul or these versions, but that problem 
enters the whole study of Greek textual criticism. The manu- 
scripts have probably been edited by those who were Christian, 
and so the Christian vocabulary was in part imposed upon the 
Greek even while the Greek was influencing the Christian’s 
vocabulary. The Greek text usually considered as normative may 
even be later (and so post-Pauline) than the so-called later Greek 
versions mentioned above. The inclusion of additional apocryphal 
books would increase this present list beyond the five.*° 


D. By far the largest group of words to which objection may 
be raised consists of those whose root or a limited number of 
derivatives are known in the Greek Old Testament but of which 
one or more forms appear as peculiar to Paul. Only the more 
obvious have been included in this study, but the list could be 


all such words are derivatives of éiSwAov which is used in the LXX in a way 
not to be compared in ordinary Greek is the opinion of Biichsel in ThWB II, 
p. 375. All these lists could be given complete, but only examples are presented 
to lessen the cost of publication. 

8 E. g., cuvavapuiyvupe in Ezek 20 18 and Hos 7 8. 

9 Cf. the lengthy discussion of such priority in Baudissin’s Kyrios. 

1 E. g., kaTaxptwa in Sirach 43 12 and Thayer's listing of vux@nuepov as 
from the Sib. Or. 
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almost indefinitely expanded were we to follow the lead of 
Biichsel as mentioned in Note 7 above. There are sixty-four 
words which do not occur in the LXX in the precise form found 
in Paul, but which are closely related to words frequently found 
in the LXX and from which words they probably derive their 
theological significance.” 

E. As in Section C above, a broader definition of the term 
“Septuagint” to include later Greek versions and apocryphal 
books affords additional material with which Paul may have 
been familiar. There are thirty-three words in the original list 
of 1928 occuring in a related form in the Greek Bibles.” 

F. The inter-relationship of Greek and Hebrew is yet to be 
thoroughly studied. If much of the content of the Hellenistic 
mystery was of Oriental influence, there is a possibility that its 
terminology was likewise so derived. Of course, we can no longer 
follow the pseudo-etymologies of the ancients which derived New 
Testament Greek terms from the Hebrew. But on the other 
hand, we dare not prejudge the issue and refuse to admit the 
possibility of such loan words whether directly from the Old 


Testament or through some Semitic common language. In 
addition to any etymological connection there is the principle of 
assonance at work in the selection of words on the part of a 
translator.’ At least six such words are to be found in the so- 
called non-LXX vocabulary of Paul." 


1 E. g., aloxpds in II Mac 11 12 and Prov 15 10, and aicxpés in Gen 403, 
so that aicxpdérns is obviously related. These three are also based on the 
LXX understanding of the Hebrew wia and nva. Aloxpdérns is rare through- 
out Greek, but Bultmann in ThWB I, 189-190 suggests the meaning of 
aicxpodoyia. Also évepyns in I Cor 169 is not in LXX, but évepyds 
appears in Ezek 46 9 and frequently in Philo, while évepyety and évépynua 
are frequent in LXX. Liddell-Scott makes évepyds synonymous with the 
later évepyns. 'Evépynua is used in I Cor 12 6, 10. 

2 E, g., d6udAeurros related to ddvaXelarws which is frequent in I and II 
Mac and in Symmachus Ps 73 23 and Job 16 18. 

13 Cf. 6ovos for Ton, Ralph Marcus, ‘Jewish and Greek Elements in the 
Septuagint,’’ Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume (1945), 234. Cf. discussion of 
pwpos and 71D in many New Testament commentaries. Also use of oxnv7 
for m>v as in the thesis of Phythian-Adams, The People and the Presence. 

™ xo\agifw, waxeddor, exrriw, Epevperns, dep, ABBA. 
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G. Further illustrative and interesting material, which does 
not militate against the earlier study, includes a number of words 
not used by the LXX but used by Philo and Josephus. It has 
been generally assumed that a word common to Paul and Philo 
is of necessity Hellenistic. This is an unwarranted and exag- 
gerated assumption, for much of Philo’s vocabulary has Hebrew 
connotations, if not direct Hebrew derivation.** The appearance 
of such words here and in Section H below indicates the popu- 
larity of the words in the Judaism of New Testament times. 
Their absence from the LXX may in part be accounted for by 
variation in subject matter, since the Old Testament has few 
extended doctrinal discussions or controversial arguments, and 
no epistles. There are fifty-one non-LXX words which are 
frequent in these two Jewish writers.” 

H. At least nine of the so-called non-LXX words in Riddle’s 
list become Greek loanwords in later rabbinic speech. As in 
Section C above the priority of this linguistic transfer cannot be 
precisely determined, but it is highly probable that these words 
were familiar to the rabbinic schools of Paul’s day.*7 

I. The Old Testament quotations of Paul have been subject to 
discussion, much of which is not relevant to the present study."® 
However, there are twenty-two words that are peculiar to Paul 
in the New Testament which occur only in his quotations of the 
Old Testament. It may therefore be questioned whether these 
constitute a living part of his theological vocabulary. These 
words demand further study. 

The study of Sections A-F above reduces the non-LXX 
vocabulary of Paul to 165 words. Within those lists 34 words 
appear more than once. Therefore, the adjusted total of non- 
LXX words in the vocabulary of Paul is 199. Of Riddle’s 


18 This is apparent in numerous articles in ThWB when Philo is said to be 
indistinguishable from the LXX and to reflect Hebrew rather than Greek 
connotation. A thorough study of Philo’s vocabulary and its derivatives is 
another necessity before the final word on Paul and the New Testament can 
be spoken. 

6 E. g., Ovixas, Kevddotos, Tapeots, WvEvMATLKOS, TAUpOs. 

11 E. g., Oéarpov, tadaywyéds, yapitw. 

18 Cf, Windisch, op. cit., and older works by Swete and Thackeray. 
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original total of 296, approximately one-third is to be discounted. 
This proportionately reduces the percentage of words which 
have non-Hebraic background in the theology of Paul. 


II 


It is unanimously agreed that the Greek of the New Testament 
and that of the LXX does not constitute an isolated phenomenon 
of “biblical Greek,’’ but rather that it reflects the koiné which 
was widespread from the first century B.C. to the fifth century 
A.D. The mere listing of LXX and non-LXX elements can no 
longer be counted upon to indicate the Hebraic and Hellenistic 
elements in Paul’s theology. 

On the one hand, we must recognize that the bulk of the 
papyri which form the basis of our knowledge of the koiné dates 
from post-LXX if not from post-Pauline times. The role of the 
LXX in the development of this common, popular Greek has 
yet to be adequately surveyed.’® But on the other hand, it 
must be recognized that the LXX itself is not a product of the 
Hebrew spirit exclusively, and that there is a Hellenistic element 
even in that translation.?° Therefore, the title ‘Septuagint Jew” 
as applied to Paul does not exclude, but in reality includes, the 
importance of the Hellenistic element in Paul. 

The list of words considered ‘‘peculiar’’ to the New Testament 
and/or the LXX has been steadily reduced so that less than one 
percent of the vocabulary of the entire New Testament is yet 
without parallel." But eighty percent of the vocabulary of the 
New Testament occurs in classical or pre-Aristotelian Greek.” 
Likewise, the ‘‘peculiar’’ words of each individual writer in the 
New Testament are a very insignificant part of the total vocabu- 
lary, of which the great bulk is held in common by all the writers. 


19 Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Bible and the Greeks. 

20 Cf. Ralph Marcus, op. cit. and C. H. Dodd, op. cit. The ThWB, unfor- 
tunately complete only to M, is a start in this direction. Cf. also Fritsch, 
The Anti-Anthropomorphisms in the Greek Pentateuch. 

2t Deissmann, Light from the Ancient East, 4th ed., p. 78. Cf. Preisigke and 
Moulton. 

22 Kennedy, Sources of New Testament Greek, pp. 62, 134. 
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Riddle recognized that such peculiarities are of slight value in 
determining the interplay of sources or influences on the indi- 
vidual writers.*7 Nevertheless, it may be significant to note that 
of the unamended list of non-LXX words, sixty-seven percent 
are words peculiar to Paul in the New Testament. Perhaps 
within this group are to be found the peculiar facets of Pauline 
theology. Likewise one-third of all the words listed by Thayer 
as peculiar to Paul appear in Riddle’s original list. 

Riddle suggests that the theology of Paul would be impover- 
ished by the absence of many of these words.** Whether these 
words are central to his message may be doubted. Of the 
“‘characteristic words by which his teachings were expressed,” 
the first part of our study elimiates all but three: capxtxds, 
tiofecia, taOnua (this last appearing in Philo). Of “‘less fre- 
quency,” d&omacypds is eliminated in our listing, and punts, 
évderéts, Emotxodouéw are in Philo. Also the words mvedyua, 
ayamn, dvabnkn, éxexTds, wioris (all LXX words) are surely 
essential to his theology! 

The group of words drawn from Greek figures of speech would 
change the theology of Paul but slightly were they to be omit- 
ted.2> The section on Paul’s cosmology is unaffected by this 
present re-study; likewise the use of compound words with 
daep and ovr. 

The forensic element in Christianity is obviously more akin 
to the Greek spirit than to the Hebrew, and yet xaraxpia, 
dtxaroxpicia, dmerdyn, Sderdérns are all known in pre-Pauline 
biblical writings and bddcxos occurs in Philo. Thus our restudy 
has practically made void the paragraph written on this matter 
in 1928.76 

The Christian way of life, and the list of virtues and vices are 
frequently considered clearly Hellenistic in both form and con- 
tent. That may be so, but the elements in the vocabulary of 


23 Op. cit. p. 83. 

24 Op. cit. pp. 85-89. 

2s Of this group &67Aws occurs in the restudy and is eliminated, while 
BpaBetov and maidaywyés are in Philo. The symbols Opiayos and waxeAdov 
are common in Judaism. 

%6 Riddle, op. cit. p. 88. 
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Paul are so complex and varied that most of the terms selected 
for special mention by Riddle occur in other Greek versions.?7 

The conclusions of Riddle are conservative and may stand 
with only slight reservations. The mechanics of linguistic study 
open up avenues of study, but they do not permit clear-cut 
distinctions to be drawn concerning the influences on formative 
Christianity. It may be doubted after this restudy whether it 
is safe to say, ‘“The isolation of this element of terminology 
emphasizes the Hellenistic values implied by their linguistic 
relations.”’?* Many of the Hellenistic influences upon Paul could 
have come through the LXX. Many of the other so-called 
Hellenistic elements in his vocabulary may have themselves 
been influenced by Oriental languages independent of the LXX. 
Paul’s debt was both to Jew and to Greek, but the interrelations 
of Hellenistic Judaism and Jewish or Oriental Hellenism are 
elusive. 


27 E. g., eupuxéw, mpooxaprépyots, éXadpia, tapaxo7, etc. in the versions 
and gidokevia, vndw, éuTpamedia, KoNaxela in Philo. 
28 Riddle, op. cit., p. 90. 





THE RELATION OF I CLEMENT TO 
THE EPISTLE OF JAMES 


FRANKLIN W. YOUNG 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


EVERAL years ago in this JOURNAL, Oscar F. J. Seitz pre- 

sented a study of the relationship of James to Hermas.* For 
his point of departure he took the lexical problem, ‘‘the use and 
context of the Greek adjective diyvxos (and also of its cognates) 
in each of these books.”? Seitz contended that not only James 
and Hermas but also I and II Clement made common use of this 
word and/or its cognates. He concluded that each of the four 
was indebted to an anonymous literary source for the knowledge 
of this word. 


It is the purpose of this paper to present additional evidence 
of a relationship between James and I Clement. The discussion 
will be limited to one passage from each of these writings. 


During the course of I Clement’s lengthy paean of praise for 
famous Old Testament personalities he refers to Rahab, para- 
phrasing portions from Josh 21-163 There is an interesting 
variation in the account of I Clement. In the first place, he 
describes how Rahab saved the spies from the soldiers by hiding 
them under the flax on the roof of her house.‘ Subsequently, 


t Vol. LXIII (1944), 131-40. A more recent article by Seitz on the same 
subject is to be found in JBL, LXVI (1947), 211-19. 

2 Ibid., p. 131; brackets are Seitz’s. 

31 Clement 12 1-4; see translation of K. Lake, The Apostolic Fathers 
(Loeb Classical Series; New York: G. C. Putman’s Sons 1930) I, 27-28. 

4 There is some question as to whether I Clement believed the spies were 
concealed on the roof. The LXX reads: airn 6€ dveBiBacey airovs emi 
To SGpa kal expvpev airots & TH Awokadaun TH EoToBacpery aiTF 
éxt tod da@paros. I Clement instead of émi 76 S@pa reads éwi 7d bwEpaov. 
This latter word is used four times in Acts (1 13; 9 37-39; 20 8) and refers to 
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however, in 12 4 Rahab says to those who have come from the 
king of Jericho: "Evoj\Oov pév of avdpes ods Snretre mpds 
pe, GAN’ eMéws ar7HNOov kai wopebovTor TI 66@° drodexviovea 
avtots évad\aé. In this passage the author implies that Rahab 
protected the spies by sending the soldiers away in ‘‘another 
direction.”’’ No doubt this means in a direction other than that 
in which she sent the spies. The Latin text reads: ostendens eis 
contrarium. Now it is true that toward the end of the biblical 
account Rahab sent the spies off to the mountains in order that 
they might avoid the soldiers. But it does not say she sent them 
off in the opposite direction; she even tells the king’s messengers 
that she does not know where the men have gone. She permits 
them to leave in the direction of their choice. Furthermore, 
I Clement is inconsistent in saying that Rahab ‘‘pointed in the 
wrong direction.”” How could she send the king’s men off in 
“another direction” before the spies had departed from her 
house? 


It is possible to say that the author of I Clement is speaking 
proleptically, anticipating the departure of the spies at the end 


of the account. However, there is good reason to believe that 
he is emphasizing a different aspect of the story: Rahab saved 
the spies by sending the soldiers in a direction different from 
that in which she sent the spies. The matter of the flax seems 


an upper room. This is the only book in which it occurs in the New Testament. 
Perhaps it should be translated “in the upper room” in I Clement. This 
variation is probably insignificant except that it further demonstrates the 
manner in which I Clement could recreate his own version of the biblical 
account. I am indebted to Professor Morton Scott Enslin of Crozer Theo- 
logical Seminary for bringing to my attention this interesting change of words. 

s Lake translates évaAAdé “wrong” but this is clearly an interpretation. 
“Otherwise” or ‘‘alternate’’ would be more accurate. The word appears in 
Barnabas 13:5 where Lake translates “‘crosswise.”’ See op. cit., p. 389. Francis 
X. Glimm translates this phrase: “Pointing for them in the opposite di- 
rection....” The Letter of St. Clement to the Corinthians, in The Fathers of 
the Church, vol. 1, The Apostolic Fathers (New York: Cima Publishing Co. 
Inc., 1947). Also see, Walter Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch su den 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments: indem sie ihnen in entgegengesetster Richtung 
zeigte. With regard to the Barnabas passage he writes: Hadnde kreuzweis 
tibereinander legen. 
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to be secondary.‘ This emphasis is even more unusual since it 
is absent from the rabbinical sources so far as the present writer 
has been able to ascertain.? When these writings refer to the 
method whereby Rahab saved the spies it is always in terms of 
the concealment under the flax on the roof.® 


Although the story of Rahab held a strange fascination for the 
early fathers of the church and was quoted frequently, the 
reference is always to the flax and the roof; it never mentions 
the confusion of directions. The first evidence of the latter is 
found in several passages in Augustine’s writings. 


Memor ero, inquit, Raab: quae ista est meretrix, illa in jerico meretrix, 
quae suscepit nuntios, et alia via ejecit, quae praesumsit in promisione, 
quae timuit Deum, cui dictum est, ut in fronte haberet signum sanguinis 
Christi.9 


6 When one reads the biblical account the confusion is obvious. It is possible 
that the present account of Joshua represents the conflation of two traditions: 
one, that Rahab sent the spies in one direction and then the soldiers in another ; 
another, that she hid the spies under the flax on the roof and so they were 
not found when the soldiers searched the house. 

7 There are numerous references to Rahab in the well-known work of Louis 
Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews. However, in no passage is this emphasis 
present. 

8 For example see: The Midrash, Numbers (Naso), ed. by H. Freedman 
and M. Simon (London: Soncino Press, 1939), V, 234, Numbers (Shelach 
Lecha), VI, 674; Ruth, VIII, 23. Josephus, Antiquities, V, 9-13 likewise 
conforms to this pattern of thought. He writes: tots 5¢€ mweug@etow bd 
Tod Bacithéws edeyer, ws Eevor tives dyvGres Sdlyw mpdrepov f didvar 
Tov fAvov wap’ airy dSemvnoavtres Graddayetev. After receiving this 
information, the messengers from the king leave. In the light of I Clement’s use 
of évadXdé it is interesting to notice Josephus’s use of the word amad\ayetev 
to describe the departure of the spies. According to Liddell and Scott this 
means “‘to get off free” or “to escape.” The latter makes more sense in this 
passage. In any event, according to Josephus Rahab does not send either 
the spies or the messengers from the king in “another direction.’’ He absolutely 
disregards the latter part of the biblical account as do the other Jewish 
sources examined. This Greek quotation is from the text edited by H. St. J. 
Thackerayfand Ralph Marcus, Josephus (Loeb Classical Series, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1934), V, 4-6. 

9 Ps. LXXXVI, 6. Oeuvres Completes de Saint Augustin, ed. by Peronne, 
Vincent, Ecalle, Carpentier, Barreau (Paris: Libraire de Louis Vives, 1871), 
XIII, 593. 
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Proinde Raab in Jericho, quia peregrines homines Dei suscepit hospitio, 
quia in eorum susceptione periclitata est, quia in eorum Deum credidit, 
quia, diligentus eos ubi potuit occultavit, quia per aliam viam remeandi 
consilium fidelissimum dedit, etiam supernae Jerusalem civilius imitando 
laudetur."° 


This particular emphasis (the sending of the antagonists in 
opposite directions) although absent from Jewish literature and 
early Christian literature until Augustine is found in one passage 
in the New Testament. In the Epistle of James the author 
mentions the Rahab incident. In 2 25 we read: duolws 6é Kal 
‘PaaB % mopvn obk é& Epywr ebtxaiwhn, brode~auévyn ods 
ayyédous kai érépa 65@ éxBadovoa. The author of James 
obviously emphasizes, as I Clement, that Rahab saved the spies 
by sending them out another way (€érépa 65).*" No mention 
is made of the concealment; this does not necessarily mean the 
author was ignorant of this aspect of the story; nevertheless, 
like I Clement he emphasizes the other element. 


Joseph B. Mayor interpreted the érépg 650: ‘‘By a window 
instead of by the door, and to the mountain instead of straight 
back to the camp of the Israelites, Josh. 11, 15, 16.’ 


However, in the light of the passage in I Clement it seems 
more reasonable to assume that érépq 65@ éxBadodoa is to 
be interpreted in the same manner as brodexviovea abtots 
évadd\aé . The dominant notion in each is identical: one of the 
parties was sent away in the opposite direction from the other. 
It is worth noting that in the biblical account it is the spies who 
were later sent in ‘‘another direction.’’ This seems obvious since 
at the time Rahab confronted the messengers of the king the 
spies were hiding on the roof. However, in I Clement it is not 


t0 To Consentius: Against Lying, X VII, 34, ibid., vol. XXII, p. 76. 

1 For this use of €k84\Aw see Moulton and Milligan, The Greek Vocabulary 
of the New Testament (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1930), p. 191. 

12 Joseph B. Mayor, The Epistle of St. James (3rd ed., London: Macmillan 
and Co., 1910), p. 106. He compares the use of érepos here to that in Mark 
16 12; Acts 24. Cp. F. Hauck, Der Brief des Jakobus, in Kommentar zum Neuen 
Testament, ed. by T. Zahn (Leipzig: A Deichert, 1926), p. 143: ‘Bei dem 
andern Weg wird weniger an das Fenster zu denken sein, durch das sie die 
Gaste rettete, sondern an den Weg ins Gebirge, auf dem sie dieselben entliess.” 
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the spies who were sent away in another direction but the officers 
from the king of the land. James is somewhat ambiguous at 
this point: he says the ‘‘messengers” (a&v~+;£\ous) were sent away 
in another direction. That this created a problem for some of 
the early scholars is evidenced by the fact that some texts read 
kataoKérous."3 Those responsible for this variant reading 
evidently were following the biblical account. Believing that 
ayyéXous did not accurately identify those who were sent in 
“another direction” they substituted spies (kataoxémovus). The 
question arises: why was the term ayyéAous employed by the 
author, if it was? The biblical account repeatedly employs 
the verb karacxomevdoa when referring to the activity of these 
Israelites (2 1; 2 2; 2.3). It does not seem reasonable that James 
would substitute ay7yéAous without cause. They were not prima- 
rily &yyeAo: their mission was to spy out the land, not to go 
as ambassadors or messengers to any party. They fell in with 
Rahab by chance. On the other hand, ayvyéAous adequately 
describes the men who were sent by the king of the land. They 
were sent as &yyeXot of the king to locate the spies. In the light 
of I Clement’s particular slant on the story it does not seem 
unreasonable that James intended ay~yéAous to be understood 
in this way. 

There is one thing which militates against such an inter- 
pretation. James uses the word bmodefapévn which in both 
classical and koine Greek meant “‘receive as a guest.”” This verb 
by no stretch of the imagination could have been used with 
reference to the messengers from the king. In the light of 
I Clement’s brddecxviovoa abtots évad\dé and the variations 
in the text of James one is tempted to conjecture that there is 
more corruption than our texts suggest; perhaps brodeéapévyn 
was the original reading. However, even if we maintain the 
reading brodefapuévn and prefer the view that a@yvyédous refers 
to the spies, or prefer the reading xataoxémrovus, the unique 
emphasis remains. Both I Clement and James when they refer 


3 GyyéAous is the reading of Codices Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, and Vati- 
canus. kaTacKémous is found in Codices Ephraemi rescriptus, Cyprius and 
Regius. The Vulgate reads nuntios. 
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to the escape of the spies stress the fact that one of the parties 
was sent off in the opposite direction from the other. Since this 
particular feature is absent from rabbinic literature and early 
Christian literature (in which it is always the concealment under 
the flax which takes precedence) it seems more than mere 
coincidence when we find this emphasis in each of these books. 
It is obvious that these two passages provide further evidence 
of a relationship between I Clement and James. If this were the 
only evidence perhaps it would be too slight to deserve attention. 
But in the light of recent studies, especially the above mentioned 
articles of Seitz, the significance of even the slightest relationship 
warrants careful observation. 

The inevitable question emerges: if this is evidence of a rela- 
tionship how shall we define it? Are we to assume that each 
author borrowed this peculiar slant on the Rahab story along 
with diyvxos and its cognates from the increasingly popular 
“Unknown Source’’? If so, does this give us any further evidence 
as to the provenance of each writing as well as the date? On 
the other hand, is it possible that there was a more direct 
literary relationship between I Clement and James? 

The Old Testament quotations of James are too few in number 
to provide material for a satisfying study to determine how 
faithfully he followed the text. In the case of I Clement the 
situation is different; he quotes profusely. Furthermore, a study 
of the quotations reveals at once that it is characteristic of 
I Clement not always to follow the text carefully but rather with 
a certain freedom which permits a modicum of interpretation and 
restatement. The passage in Joshua is not an exception to the 
rule. As a matter of fact, it is not beyond possibility that it was 
the author of I Clement who was responsible for this particular 
slant on the Rahab story. It is the type of thing he does re- 
peatedly when quoting the Old Testament. If this be true, then 


™%4 Seitz suggests this in the comparison of the way I and II Clement made 
use of the passage quoted as } ypag?) airn by I Clement and 6 mpognrixds 
Aoyos by II Clement; op. cit., p. 134. Also see F. X. Funk, Clementis Ad 
Corinthios I in Patres Apostolict (Tubingae: Henrici Laupp, 1901), I, 110, 
n. 3.: “Veteres in Alleganda S. Scriptura quidem liberrimi sunt et saepe 
pluribus locis unum conficiunt.” 
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perhaps the author of James was directly indebted to I Clement 
for this interesting emphasis. In any case, we have evidence 
from this passage to further substantiate one of two views: 
either I Clement and James were indebted to an “Unknown 
Source,” or, one was directly indebted to the other. The author 
inclines to the latter view, and in the light of I Clement’s treat- 
ment of scripture, it seems probable that it was James who was 
indebted to I Clement. 





CONTEXTUAL ADAPTATION IN 
INCOMPLETE QUOTATION 


LEON E. WRIGHT 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


HE case for “loose and mnemonic’”’ quotation from Scripture 

may be extensively documented from the subapostolic and 
patristic literature of the first three centuries. Certainly the 
reasons for this fact are not far to seek. Indeed, the physical 
difficulties attaching to scriptural reference were such as to 
encourage understandably the appeal to memory and free para- 
phrase.t Also to be considered are the limitations imposed by 
the controversial nature of much of the literature involved. 
Within such an apologetic framework, nervous, polemical ci- 
tation would emphasize the ability of ready recall and place 
high premium upon suggestion and summary. 

To be sure, scholars have taken ample account of the divers 
alterations of scriptural texts — alterations both scribal and 
patristic. Hilgenfeld, for example, has given a fair statement of 
the possible headings under which many textual variants may 
be subsumed. He says, “‘One must determine whether deviation 
among quotations is to be explained by the influence of context, 
by greater or less accuracy of citation, or finally by a difference 
of text.’ It is, of course, obvious that many additional cate- 
gories might have been included in this summary appraisal of 
sources of unintentional variation.s A substantial variety of 


Says Dr. Sanday (The Gospel in the Second Century [London, 1876], 
pp. 29 f.): “‘... purely mechanical conditions are too much lost sight of ... 
the ancient writer had not a small compact reference Bible ...to verify a 
reference but an unwieldy roll... not divided into chapter and verse... but 
only columns, and those perhaps not numbered... .” 

2 Kritische Untersuchungen tiber die Evangelien Justin’s (Halle, 1850), p. 82. 

3 See the excellent discussion by R. P. Lagrange, ‘Projet de Critique Text- 
uelle Rationelle du N. T.,” Revue Biblique, XLII (1933), 496 ff. 
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motives — dogmatic, ethical and practical, prudential, harmo- 
nistic, explanatory — may also be adduced to account for in- 
tentional variation in the process of early Christian quotation.‘ 
Now surely the phenomenon of textual peculiarities due to 
“diversities of inherited text’ has since Westcott and Hort 
become as commonplace to the textual critic as it is complex.’ The 
challenge of Hilgenfeld’s assertion therefore lies, for this writer, 
in his recognition of context (Zusammenhang) as a determinative 
influence in the matter of textual change— change which 
this paper proposes to relate to deliberate, purposive emenda- 
tion. 

It is to be remembered at the outset that the early Christians 
were not scrupulously concerned with the employment of a 
quotation in the spirit of its original setting. On the contrary, 
the use of a given passage of Scripture was deemed “‘profitable”’ 
in a wide and strange variety cf circumstances. And this edifi- 
cation was achieved by means of a technique of quotation which 
made both detail and syntax subserve the purpose of context. 
In a very real sense, however, perhaps all variants, so far as they 
are not accidental, may be said to be adaptations to context. It 
may further be conceded that a quotation, however sketchy, has 
presumably had its basis in one or another of the several motives 
enumerated above. It does not nevertheless follow that, despite 
the absence of formal-accuracy or completeness, such citations 
are necessarily to be identified as merely ‘loose and mnemonic”’ 
reproductions of text, though many may indeed be properly so 
labeled. For there is certainly the very plausible alternative 
that a number of such passages may be in fact consciously-turned 
adaptations to context. Of such a possibility the follow- 
ing examples seem to the present writer eminently sugges- 
tive. 


4 There is available on the subject of non-accidental textual variation a 
published abstract of a Ph. D. thesis by Eric Lane Titus under the title, 
The Motivation of Changes Made in the New Testament Text by Justin Martyr 
and Clement of Alexandria (Chicago, 1945). 

5 Westcott and Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek (Cambridge 
and London, 1882), II, Introduction: 282 ff. 
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A 


Example 1 
Strom. v. 11 Mt. 5.6 
pakapio. TS SvTe KaTa THY paxapio. of mewavres Kai 
ypagnvy of mevavres Kal dupavres Thy Stxacocbvyy, bre 


Supavres thy adnOaav, dre abtoi xopracOnoovra. 
wAnOnoovrar Tpoyis aidiov. 


Arguing from philosophical premises, Clement of Alexandria 
here instances from Greek sources certain Gnostic principles and 
practices. The present passage, therefore, is in defense of the 
assertion that AoyiKov .. . Bp@ua 7 yv@ors etvar. And since 
the congenial goal of Knowledge is Truth, Clement makes bold 
to equate &\nGeva with duxarocvvy in the interest of his context. 


Example 2 
Iren. IV. xxx. 3 Lk 169 
Facite vobis amicos de mam- éavtots moinoatre gidous ex 
mona iniquitatis, ut hi, quando tod pauwva tis décxias, iva 
fugati fueritis, recipiant vos in érav éxXimn déEwvTar tyas 


aeterna tabernacula. els Tas aiwvods oxnvas. 


Irenaeus’s consistently accurate manner of quotation gives rise 
to the suspicion that his variants are of set purpose. One is at 
once attracted, therefore, by his fugati fueritis, which is without 
textual or other documnetary attestation. Irenaeus is at this 
point expounding the analogy to be drawn between the Israelites’ 
flight from Egypt and the Christians’ withdrawal from the world. 
éx\iay would thus have comported ill with the idea to be 
conveyed. Fugati fueritis, however, afforded the effective ac- 
commodation to context here made. 


BS 
Example 3 
From the two following quotations it is evident that Clement 


of Alexandria was capable of reproducing the text of Mt 5 28 with 
a fair degree of accuracy. 


6 The following examples have been included in 2 “B” category, since 
Clement of Alexandria’s somewhat inconsistent method of quotation precludes 
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Strom. iii. 14 Mt 5 28 


mwas 6 BX\érwv yuvaixa mpds "Eyam dé Néyw tyly bre was 

TO érOupjnoa Hon éuolxevcevy 6 BréTwWY uvatka pds TO 

abrhy. érbupjoa hon éyolxevoev 
auriv év TH Kapdla avrod. 


Strom. iv. 18 


éya 5€ Néyw, 6 EuBAPas TH yuvarkl mpds éerOupiav Hd 
pewolxevKev. 


The following variations are therefore curious and, it seems to 
this writer, relevant to the discussion of Contextual Adaptation. 

(a) Strom. ii. 11: 6 iédv mpds éwOupiav Eéuoixevoer. Cle- 
ment is here enjoining the true Gnostic to prepare his faculties 
for the reception of knowledge born only of faith. To this end, 
he is to abstain from error either of speech, thought, action, or 
of sensation (kata alio@now). Under the terms of such disci- 
pline, then, even the lustful look makes for defilement. 

(b) Strom. ii. 14: 6 €uBdAaPas mpds émOvpiay xpiverac. 
Clement’s discussion has to do with the element of deliberateness 
of choice in the committing of sins or of torts. His thesis is ta 
mpoaipeTixa ... Kpiverat. The look of lust, accordingly, is 
here liable to condemnatory judgment. Hence his emendation of 
éuolxevoev to read kpiverat. 

(c) Strom. ii. 15: 6 yap émBupnoas Hin peuotxevxe gyoiv. 
In development of his principle that the imputation of sin turns 
about the factor of choice, Clement here calls attention to the 
element of wilfulness inherent in the very act of lusting. The 
judgment of sin (€uolxeveev) therefore logically follows. 

(d) Paed. iii. 5: 6 yap €uBrébas, gnoi, reprepydrepov dn 
juaptev. In this chapter Clement is inveighing against the habit 
of indecent exposure to which many women of his time were given. 
Thus in an effort to obviate the lascivious glance, Clement, as 


scientific certainty in the sort of demonstration attempted in this paper. Care 
has been taken, however, that the excerpts presented are the results of res- 
ponsible efforts at quotation, not merely homiletic or didactic allusions. 
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though he would “‘build a fence” about the prohibition, upbraids 
even the curious look (repiepyérepor). 

(e) Protr. 10: o0bx érvOvpnoes, érBupia yap povy peuoixevkas. 
Clement, in the present context, poses the option between God- 
service and man-service. Whichever the choice, there are certain 
fundamental laws operative in either sphere. God, the Christians’ 
Lawgiver, Clement explains, has already set forth definite ordi- 
nances. But these (the Ten Commandments) have been sup- 
plemented by even more recent divine enactments: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself; to him who strikes thee on the 
cheek, offer also the other; thou shalt not lust, etc. How much 
more effective than the prohibition, Clement concludes, are those 
injunctions which anticipate the sinful act in the very desire. 
Mt 5 28, therefore, he has thus happily adapted to the formal 
arrangement of the new Decalogue. 

The present writer finds it difficult to believe that association of 
ideas or careless quotation can account for the variants here 
adduced. A careful study of the several settings in which they 
appear yields reasonable basis for the foregoing explanations 
of the changes noted. It is also perhaps safe to assert that a 
lapsus memoriae cannot be convincingly charged in the handling 
of a passage in the proportions of Mt 5 2s— at least not one 
so consistently dealt with as is here evident. 








PAUL’S LETTER TO THE GALATIANS 
AND PLATO'S LYSIS © 


JOSEPH SEVIER CALLAWAY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA 


N his letter to the Galatians Paul compares the law to a 

pedagogue, i. e., to the slave who as a usual thing led the boy 
to and from school and generally looked out after him, and it is 
this law as pedagogue that is to lead the boy, as it were, in the 
early years of his Christian experience toward the end of justi- 
fication by faith. And as a boy, growing older, would dispense 
with the services of his pedagogue so we, after the coming of 
faith, no longer need the law: ore 6 vduos ratdaywyds jhuav 
vyeyovev eis Xpiordv, iva ék wiorews dixawwhGpev" éNovons 
bé tas miotews obkért bd Tadaywydv éopev (Gal 3 21). 
The metaphor of the boy led by his pedagogue is, a few verses 
later, replaced by another figure, that of the heir (kAnpovdpos). 
This heir as a child differed no whit from a slave, though actually 
the heir was lord of all. The heir was subject to the control 
of guardians and overseers (érirpomot and oixovduor rendered 
respectively in the Authorized Version by “tutors” and ‘“‘gover- 
nors”): Aéyw 6é, €y’ Scov xpbvov 6 KAnpovdyos vntibs éoTLV, 
ovdev Sragéper Sovdrou Kipios TavTwr Gv, adda bd ExtTpbrovs 
éoti kai oixovduous &xpt THs Tpolecpuias Tov TaTpos (4 1-2). 

A recent reading of Galatians suggested some parallels in 
ideas, and even in language in a few places, between the section 
of Galatians under consideration and passages in the Lysis of 
Plato. The boy Lysis, admitting that his parents love him very 
much and wish him to be happy, at the same time disclaims 
that his parents allow him to do as he wishes. He may not, 
for example, ride in one of his father’s chariots when his father 
is contending in a race, though the charioteer, a hired man in 


the pay of his father, may do so. Nor may Lysis drive the mule 
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team, though the muleteer may and the muleteer is a slave. In 
answer to the question Socrates puts to Lysis as to who rules 
him, the boy replies simply, ‘‘My pedagogue.”’ He too is a slave. 
And there are others to whom Lysis is subject, teachers and 
various other masters and rulers, all of whom his father has 
purposely set over him. Lysis fares no better with his mother, 
but her restrictions on him need not detain us here. Socrates 
emphasizes the virtual slavery of Lysis. He says that it is a 
dreadful thing that a free person should be ruled by a slave: 
h Sevov, jv Séyw, édeVOepov Svra jwd Sobdr\ov apxecOar 
(Lysis, 208c); and again: dc’ jyépas SdAns Tpégovoi ce del TH 
dovAevovTa Kai évi Adyw SAriyou Gy émOupets ovdev TovodvTA 
(208e). In certain matters connected with reading and writing, 
a measure of independece is permitted to Lysis, and to the 
query of Socrates as to why this is so, Lysis answers that these 
matters he understands but not the others, meaning all the things 
his father and mother would not allow: 671, ofuwat, gn, Tradra 
pev érriorapar, éxetva §’ob (209c). 

But Lysis eventually outgrows the slavery of his childhood 
and there will come a day when not only his father and mother, 
but neighbors and Greeks and barbarians and men and women 
will entrust their affairs to him in those matters in which Lysis 
shows himself thoughtful and prudent. This is all summed up 
thus by Plato: eis pév ratra, & av gpdviyo yermpeda, 
aravres hutv émirpépovow, “EXAnvés te kai BapBapor Kal 
avipes kal yuvatkes, rouncouéy Te év TovTois 6 TL Gv BovdAw- 
meOa, Kal ovdels uds éxwv evar éumodse?, GAN’ adrol Te 
é\eWOepor éoducba év adrots kal GA\\wy GpxovTes, HuéTepa 
Te Talta tora’ dvncbucda yap an’ abrdv: eis S’ay vodv 
wh KtTnowpeda, ore Tis huty émitpéver wepl aira movety Ta 
hutv doxotvra, aX’ Eurrodvodar wavtes Kal’ 6 Te dv SbvwvTa, 
ob povov ot addbTpLOL, GANA Kal 6 TaThp Kal % pNTNP 
(210 b-c). 

There are some similarities between this passage and Galatians 
328: obk x "Iovdatos obdé “EXXAnv, obk Evt doddos ovde 
éXeOepos, odk Eve Gpoev Kal Onrv’ waves yap dpels Els éore ev 
Xpicr@ "Inood. For Plato it is of gpdviuor who level the barriers 
of restrictions imposed by family, race and sex. This is not justi- 
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fication by faith but it is perhaps as close as Greek philosophy 
ever came to the Pauline concept. 

Points in common between the Lysis and Galatians may be 
briefly summarized: The boy Lysis and the unjustified by faith 
are both subject to a pedagogue. Both are free, yet they are 
slaves. This slavery will not continue forever; for Paul’s heir it 
will continue &xpu THs mpofecuias tov marpds (Gal. 42) or, 
for the ‘‘boy” led by the law as pedagogue, until the coming 
of faith (3 25), and for Lysis it will continue until his father 
considers that his son has better intelligence than himself: 
ji Gv hepa jynonrat ce BéXriov abtod ygpovety (Lysis, 209c). 

Plato does not use in the Lysis, in our passages, either the 
word ézitpomos or the word oixovduos, but he uses the cognate 
verbs émitpémw and oixovoyéw.t The words éritpomos and 
oixovduos as used by Paul in our passage in Galatians have 
had to bear the burden of an almost insupportable weight of 
exegesis. As Paul uses both words in the plural it is quite 
possible that they are used merely in a general sense, i.e., in 
the sense in which Plato employs the cognate verb forms in the 
Lysis. Finally Plato’s enumeration of the categories of people 
who will yield to the influence of the man who has gpévyoats is 
not unlike Paul’s categories that disappear when all are one 
in Christ. Compare Plato’s “EAAnvés re kal BapBapor (Lysis, 
210b) and Paul’s od & “Iovéatos ob6€ “EXAny (Gal 3 28) 
and Plato’s a&vépes xai yuvaixes (Lysis, 210b) with Paul’s 
otk éve &poev kai Ofdv and Plato’s Gmavres with Paul’s 
wavrTes yap vpets. 

It may be too much to suggest that Paul was dimly remem- 
bering the Lysis when he wrote his letter to the Galatians 
(although this is not impossible), but the patent similarity in 
the ideas and even the language of the passages cited seems 
to me not unnoteworthy, and to my knowledge these parallels 
have not heretofore been pointed out. 


t émurpemw occurs in Lysis 208a-210b some fifteen times, and olxovopéw 
occurs in Lysis 209c, oixovoyia in Lysis 209 d. 








IS MS 826 THE ARCHETYPE OF FAM. 13a? 


JACOB GEERLINGS 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


RESIDENT Colwell in an article published in the June, 

1947, issue of this JOURNAL entitled ‘“Genealogical Method: 
Its Achievements and Its Limitations” directed our attention to 
the very real limitations of the genealogical method in de- 
termining text-types. No known MS has a pure text-type and 
in all MSS we find mixtures of Neutral, Western, Caesarean, and 
Byzantine Texts in varying degrees. It nevertheless remains true 
that every MS in existence was copied by a scribe from another 
earlier MS which may or may not be extant at the present time. 
Metaphorically speaking, the archetype fathered the MS while 
the scribe was its mother. No doubt many medieval MSS were 
destroyed by pagan authorities, others burned, others lost, and 
still others suffered the vicissitudes to which all books, even 
religious books, are subject. It is, therefore, understandable 
that over the centuries many MSS were lost. Every extant 
MS, nevertheless, does to a greater or less degree exhibit the 
text of its archetype. The text from which a MS is copied may, 
however, represent more than one archetype. Sanders,’ for 
example, discovered that the text of Cod. W in the gospels was 
not uniform but in six sections exhibits four different text-types. 
As many as four MSS may have existed in the scriptorium in 
which Cod. W was copied. Unfortunately, none of these is 
extant. Silva Lake,? similarly, in her study of Fam. 7 and the 
Codex Alexandrinus discovered that one MS of this family, 
viz., MS 652 had in Mark 4 20-6 2 the text of Fam. 1, and 


tH. A. Sanders, The Washington MS of the Four Gospels (U. of Michigan 
Humanistic Series, Vol. IX; New York, 1912). 
2 Studies and Documents, Vol. V (London, 1936), pp. 33 ff. 
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not that of Fam. 7. Kirsopp Lake’ postulated in his study of 
Codex 1 and its allies a common ancestor of 118 and 209 from 
which Mrs. Lake thinks MS 652 might have been copied. The 
104 verses represented by this passage may have represented a 
scribe’s work for one or more day’s duration. In a joint study 
of the text of Fam. 13 in Mark, Kirsopp and Silva Lake! dis- 
covered that the scribe of MS 828 deserted his archetype, which 
we now believe to be MS 826, in Mark 14 1—41 or 42 and that he 
used “either MS 174 or its archetype, when he found that there 
was a ‘conjugate’ missing in his own archetype, or else he 
accidentally copied these verses from the wrong codex.”” They 
suggest that “‘41 verses is a very short day’s stint for a scribe’, 
but a trial copying of a portion of this passage convinces me that 
a careful copyist who must make ready his materials, pens, ink, 
etc., take down the archetype from the Monastery Library shelf, 
copy his day’s allotment, and finally put away his materials 
could not have accomplished all this in less than two and one- 
half hours and could easily have spent more time. If the copying 
had commenced at, let us say, 9:00 a.m. on a winter’s day, the 
scribe would have finished at approximately 12:00 noon or if 
he had started in mid-afternoon or about 2:30, he could not 
have finished before 5:00 p.m. There is good reason to believe, 
if the daily programs of medieval monks can be relied upon, 
that only one period each day was assigned to such a task. 

A similar phenomenon was noted in my yet unpublished study 
of the text of Fam. 13 in Matthew. As in Mark 141-41, MS 
828 is closely related to or is the direct descendant of 174 in 
Matthew 27 21-42. This passage is equivalent to two pages of 
MS text. It might have represented the work of a day which 
was otherwise more than usually crowded with religious activity. 
Or the scribe might have been indisposed or ill or perhaps 
called upon to perform other more necessary tasks. Anyone 
who has visited the monastic communities on Mt. Athos is aware 
of the variety of interruptions to which a monk is subject. 


3 Kirsopp Lake, Codex 1 and Its Allies (Texts and Studies, Vol. VII, No. 3; 
Cambridge, 1902), pp. xxv ff. 

4 Kirsopp and Silva Lake, Family 13 (The Ferrar Group) (Studies and 
Documents XI; London, 1941), pp. 20 ff. 
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It is, therefore, plausible that medieval scribes considered that 
a day’s work normally consisted of copying from two to possibly 
five double pages of text averaging about ten verses to the page. 
Assuming that a scribe copied on the average 40 verses or four 
pages of text a day, it would take him approximately 27 days 
to copy the text of Matthew (1071 vss.+40). A MS of the 
Gospels could thus be copied in five or six months allowing for 
Sundays and special days when special religious activity pre- 
cluded normal routines. 

Assuming that MS 828 in the passages cited above is a copy 
of MS 174, it is nevertheless not a perfect copy and, knowing 
the anonymous scribe of MS 828 as well as we do, this fact does 
not surprise us. No MS is a perfect copy of its archetype. 
Some, it can be demonstrated, were better copies than others. 
The price that a prospective purchaser was willing to pay for 
a copy of a MS may well have determined to some extent its 
calligraphy and illuminations, as well as its textual affinities. 
It is extremely difficult to learn from published sources how 
medieval MSS were copied or what the influences were under 
which a medieval copyist labored. 

What errors was he apt to make while copying? Are these 
errors intentional or unintentional? Assuming that the text 
of his archetype differed from that to which the scribe was 
accustomed, was he influenced by the latter? Did he consider 
it his sacred duty to copy his archetype verbatim or did he 
insert variants which to him were obviously better or more 
acceptable readings? Did he occasionally halt between two or 
more variants— one in his archetype and the others in his 
memory? What influence did the prevailing lectionary text 
have on the scribe when it was dissimilar to the MS that he 
was copying? Was its influence different when it was similar 
to his archetype? It is now known that the text of some lection- 
aries is considerably older than the text of MSS of similar date. 

The question, then, of determining exactly how a scribe copies 
a MS and what the nature of his mistakes might be, depends to 
some extent for its answer upon the existence of extant archetypes 
and immediate descendants. Von Soden thought that he found 
such a relationship between MS 1219 as the archetype and 
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MS 489 as the copy. Silva Lake in her studies of Fam. 7 (in 
Mark) is not so sure that Von Soden is right and is inclined 
rather to believe that MS 489, because of the readings (8 in 
Mark) which are not derived from 1219, is a copy of an inter- 
mediate lost MS which is labeled ‘‘b”. Her reconstruction of 
the stemma of Fam. 7 is a remarkable achievement.* One could, 
however, use the doctrine of “reinfection” or “reinfusion” to 
prove that some of the lost archetypes, which in the diagram are 
represented by the small letters a to g, really never existed in the 
flesh. The diagram of stemma of Fam. 7 in Mark could then be 
telescoped to a greater or lesser degree. Mrs. Lake studied the 
text of Mark only where the variants are undoubtedly more 
typical of a definite type of text, and it would be interesting to 
see the results of a study of the stemma of Fam. 7 in the other 
Gospels. 

Kirsopp and Silva Lake made a similar thoroughgoing study 
of the stemma of Fam. 13 in Mark and came to the conclusion 
that none of the MSS of this group is the direct or indirect 
ancestor of any other. The diagram of the stemma is as follows: 


a& 


a 
A,\_ 
4 53 yak 
gre 


12 


§ Op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
6 Ibid, p. 29. 
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The text of Fam. 13 in Mark which they published is the 
hypothetical text of ‘‘x”” which itself is to a degree hypothetical. 
If existing MSS are all characterized by scribal eccentricities as 
well as by the text of their archetypes, it is reasonable to suppose 
that their lineal ancestors were likewise affected. A study of the 
text of Fam. 13 in Matthew convinces me that the refinements 
of MS descent in Fam. 13a which the Lakes saw in Mark do not 
exist or, at least, cannot be clearly traced in Matthew. One 
question that the Lakes raised in Mark was also considered in 
Matthew — Is 826 the archetype of Fam. 13a? It is important 
to note that the Lakes almost came to the conclusion that: 

a. 826 was the immediate ancestor of 543 and possibly 828, and 

b. that 828 might be the ancestor of 13 and 346. 

A careful study of the text of Fam. 13a in Matthew, Luke, and 
John leads me to believe that MS 826 is the archetype Fam. 13a. 
Only the following variants at first glance indicate that 826 is 
not Fam. 13a: 


Matt. 16 om. de (an omission almost sure to be supplied) 
13 29 expt{woate (a mis-spelling not found elsewhere) 
Mark 6 20 nKovev (543 had nxovoev with 69, substituting the easier 
aorist for an imperfect) 
933 nA\dev (13 and 543 have econ\Gev) an unusual reading 
supported by only MSS 235, 700, and 1071. 
John 412 gpeap] viwp (This is a variant peculiar to 826 and not found 
elsewhere. The correction would be made by 
a scribe.) 
15 12 om. de (The omission in 826, agreeing with the Byzantine 
Text, is difficult to explain except that it isa 
common variant, except in Fam. 13). 


If the other MSS of Fam. 13a are collated to 826, variants of 
easily recognized types will be found. Excluding sheer blunder, 
itacisms, and individual variants, all are subject in varying 
degrees to correction to the Byzantine text-type. MS 826 itself 
is undoubtedly not a perfect copy of its archetype and in one 
variant (John 15 12) seems to have the Byzantine reading. How 
did these variants get into the text of its descendants? The 
rather precarious doctrine of “reinfection” or ‘“‘reinfusion’”’ may 
explain their existence. The Ferrar Lectionary, when it is pub- 
lished, may give us a clue. 
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A close examination of the photographs of the MSS of Fam. 
13a discloses that MS 826 is more carefully copied, has fewer 
lines to the column, more total pages, and more elaborate 
illuminations than any of the other MSS. The Lakes? date 
MSS 826 and 828 in the early 11th century, and the others in 
the second half of the same century. But if MS 828 is in two 
sections a copy of MS 174, it could not be older than 1052, the 
known date of MS 174. It, therefore, belongs to the second half 
of the 11th century. Cumulative evidence, therefore, points to 
MS 826 as the archetype of Fam. 13a. One is apt to ask the 
difference between MS 826 as the archetype of Fam. 13a and 
MS. 826 as its best representative. 

There is no essential difference so far as the reconstruction of 
the text of Fam. 13 is concerned, but an avenue is opened up 
whereby we may study with greater confidence what happens 
when several medieval scribes copy the text of a known arche- 
type. 

What does happen when a medieval scribe copies his arche- 
type?® We may now say with a far greater degree of certainty 
that a scribe copies from his archetype partly what he sees and 
partly what he reproduces from memory believing it to be in 
his archetype. Scribes apparently do not copy verbatim but 
often by phrases or clauses. Careless scribes are very susceptible 
to dittography or haplography. Errors of other types will also 
occur. One is itacism; another is transposition of words, phrases, 
or even clauses. Another is the reproduction from memory of 
entirely foreign readings, particularly harmonizations from paral- 
lel passages in other Gospels. These are far from uncommon in 
Fam. 13 MSS.9 Scribes of Greek MSS correct what must to them 
seem obvious errors in the archetype. An example is yaduAatouv 
for vafwpaiov Matt 26 1 in MS 826. yadrXaiov is probably 
repeated from vs. 69. The scribes of the other MSS of Fam. 
13a independently substituted the correct word vafwpaiov. Still 
another is a deliberate correction or change of the reading of 


7 Ob. cit., pp. 54 ff. 

8 Cf. F. G. Kenyon, Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the Greek 
Bible (Oxford, 1933), pp. 66-7. 

9 Cf. Edward F. Hills, JBL, LXVI (1947), 144. 
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the archetype. A similar situation might occur in modern times 
if several devout laymen were asked to copy independently the 
text of the American Standard Version. One could predict 
that readings from the Authorized Version would be incorporated 
at irregular points. If any of the copyists were also acquainted 
with the English Revised Version, variants from this source 
might also creep into some of the copies at unpredictable places. 

One might in closing let slip a guarded prophecy that careful 
study of Greek New Testament MSS will reveal several instances 
of extant ancestor-descendant relations. If we couple with this 
the careful work that Westcott and Hort, Von Soden, the Lakes, 
and others have done on the stemmata of families, and the 
identification of text-types, the projected publication of a new 
critical edition of the New Testament may come much earlier 
than anticipated. 





THE MATTHEAN TEXT OF CHRYSOSTOM 
IN HIS HOMILIES ON MATTHEW 


CLAUDE DARWIN DICKS 


JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


HE origin of the Koine text-type is shrouded in an almost 
impenetrable fog. It is usually assumed that Lucian, the 
founder of the Antiochian School, was the author of this text- 
type. There is, however, no direct evidence to substantiate 
this assumption. The paucity of evidence is reflected in a state- 
ment. of B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort: 


The harmony between the characteristics of the Syrian revision and the 
well known temper of the Antiochian school of critical theology in the 
fourth century, at least on its weaker side, is obvious; and Lucianus the re- 
puted founder of the school, himself educated at Edessa, lived in the latter 
part of the third century and suffered martyrdom in 312. Of known names 
his has a better claim than any other to be associated with the early Syrian 
revision.... Whether, however, Lucianus took a leading part in the 
earlier stage of the Syrian revision or not, it may be assigned with more 
probability either to his generation or to that which immediately followed 
than to any other." 


John Chrysostom was born at Antioch between A. D. 345 
and 347, that is, within the general period mentioned by West- 
cott and Hort. Furthermore, he was the first of the great Fathers 
to quote a text resembling the revision mentioned above.? 
Origen alone surpassed him in volume of literary production. 
The importance of Chrysostom for the history of the Koine text, 
therefore, cannot be overestimated. 


t Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, The New Testa- 
ment in the Original Greek (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1882), II, 138. 

2 Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1913), p. 85. “Chrysostom was the first great writer 
to use the fully developed ecclesiastical text...” 

36S 
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Scrivener is witness to the general neglect of ‘Chrysostom for 
the history of the Koine text. 


... Chrysostom has been grievously neglected, although the subjects of a 
large portion of his writings, the early date of some of his codices, the ex- 
tensive collations of Matthaei, and the excellent modern editions of most 
of his Homilies, might have sufficed to commend him to our particular 
regard.3 


Several partial studies of the text of Chrysostom have been 
made but to date there are as many different opinions of his 
text as there are studies. I propose to examine the type of text 
used by Chrysostom when quoting from the Gospel of Matthew 
in his Homilies on Matthew. I have followed the Greek edition 
of F. Field in Migne’s Patrologia Graecae‘ since it is regarded 
as superior to all others by modern scholars. 

We are not unmindful of the warnings sounded by various 
writers concerning patristic evidence, but we believe with 
Westcott and Hort that it has its legitimate place. 


This whole department of patristic evidence has a peculiar interest, as 
it brings vividly before the reader the actual presence of existing variations 
at a remote antiquity. Its value is twofold: for the history of the whole 
text it certifies two or more alternative readings as simultaneously known 
at a definite time or locality; and for the settlement of the text in a given 
passage it usually enables the reading adopted by the writer to be known 
with a higher degree of certainty than is attainable in a majority of cases 
by means of ordinary quotations.s 


A new method of ascertaining text-types has been employed 
in this research, known as the Multiple Method. This Method 
was formulated by President Ernest Cadman Colwell and may 
be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. The tentative identification of the primary witnesses: The supporting 
evidence for the manuscript which is to form the basis of the study must 
be investigated in all of those passages where there is multiple variation, 
that is, where there are three or more variant forms of the same reading. 


3 Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism 
of the New Testament (London: George Bell and Sons, 1894), II, 170. 

4 Jacques Paul Migne, Patrologia Graecae (Paris, 1860), LVII, LVIII. 

5 Westcott and Hort, op. cit., II, 87. 
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Frequency of support in these multiple readings will give an identification 
of the group of manuscripts to which the first is related, that is, it will 
identify the primary witnesses to the Text-type, Clan, or Family to which 
the control manuscript belongs. 

2. The confirmation of the primary witnesses: Those manuscripts which 
have been tentatively identified as primary witnesses must in turn be put 
through the same procedure as that followed for the control manuscript. 
That is to say, the supporting evidence for these manuscripts must be 
studied in those passages where there is multiple variation. 

In the multiple readings, the individual members of any group of manu- 
scripts, in order to be confirmed as the primary witnesses to a Text-type, 
Clan, or Family, must always support each other with greater frequency 
than they do any other manuscript and no one of the group can be sup- 
ported by a manuscript from outside the primary group a greater number 
of times than it is by the members of the primary group itself. 

3. The confirmation of the existence of a distinct Text-type, Clan, or 
Family: The supporting evidence for all readings in the passage under 
consideration, whether it be one chapter or an entire Gospel, must be 
examined for distinctive readings, that is, for the readings which are sup- 
ported only by the primary witnesses which have been isolated by steps 1 
and 2. It cannot be hoped that many such readings will be found, but the 
presence of at least a few will give final confirmation to the existence of a 
distinct Text-type, Clan, or Family. The grouping of the manuscripts in 
these distinctive readings will provide leads for the identification of sub- 
groups within the primary group itself.‘ 


For confirmation this method was applied to previously 
confirmed results and Parvis has given the following summary 
statement: 


The application of our method to the various sources which we have 
analysed has served to confirm many previously held positions. This has, 
of course, served in turn to confirm the effectiveness of the method. In 
addition to confirming previously held positions, we have been able to 
suggest some new relationships among manuscripts. The method has also 
.served as a precision instrument by which we can detect changes in a Text- 
type within a given manuscript.” 


The idea of using multiple variants is not entirely new since 
they were used to a certain extent by Hutton, Rahlfs, and 


6 Merrill Mead Parvis, paper read at the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, New York, December, 1946. 
1 Ibid., December, 1945. 
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others. The method of using multiple variants outlined above 
is new, however, inasmuch as it has constructed a precision 
instrument where formerly the method of use was of doubtful 
validity. 

The application of Rule I of the Multiple Method to the 467 
quotations found in Migne’s edition of Chrysostom’s Homilies 
on Matthew results in 145 definite multiple readings. These 145 
readings fall into three distinct groups. Group I consists of 
those readings where Chrysostom reads with one of the multiple 
variants. Group II comprises those readings in which Chrysos- 
tom does not agree with any of the multiple variants but has a 
reading peculiar to himself, attested by none of the other manu- 
scripts. Group III includes those readings in which Chrysostom 
has more than one variant for a reading. There are 126 readings 
in Group I, 11 readings in Group II, and 8 readings in Group III. 

Codices, representative of each of the three main text-types, 
were used as control codices. 


(1) The Kappa (K) text-type: EF GKSVWYTQ¢ 
489 2404 2411 
(2) The Eta (H) text-type: 8 B C L 892 


(3) The Iota (I) text-type: DM 2 ® 28 565 574 700 1582 
Fam 1 Fam 13 


An example of a multiple reading as defined by the new 
multiple method may be found in Mt 13 s7 . 

When Rule I of the multiple method is applied to the 126 
multiple readings in Group I to ascertain the frequency of sup- 
port for the identification of the group of manuscripts to which 
Chrysostom is related we obtain the following results: 


TABLE 1 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


The break of 3 between 2411 and S is the largest until near 
the bottom of the series and for this reason is significant. The 
witnesses that come above the break are, according to Rule I, 


the closest witnesses to Chrysostom’s text. Below the break 
the gradation is gradual well down into the series. Breaks in the 
lower sections of the series are of little or no significance. 

Closer study shows that the five manuscripts at the top of 
the series in Table 1 belong to a specific text-type. The first 
three in the series have been designated by von Soden as belong- 
ing to his K* group. More recent studies by Haefner and Linn 
have shown that 2404 and 2411 also belong to this same K? 
group. The studies by Haefner and Linn are in the form of 
unpublished Ph.D. dissertations at the University of Chicago. 
The five codices K Y II 2404 2411 according to Rule I of the 
multiple method are the primary witnesses to the type of text 
used by Chrysostom in his Homilies on Matthew. 

According to Rule II of the multiple method, the five primary 
witnesses should be put through the same process as that fol- 
lowed for Chrysostom. Frequency of agreement with each of 
the primary witnesses will now be indicated. 

When agreement with K is made the standard of measurement 
it is seen that Table 2 confirms the findings of Table 1. The 
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same five witnesses are grouped together as a unity with a gap 
of 4 between the group and the next witness in the series which 
again is S as in Table 1. The pattern found in Table 1 and 
Table 2 is confirmed when the remaining members of the primary 
group are made the standard of measurement as K is in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


The application of Rule 1 and Rule II of the multiple method 
to the Matthean quotations found in Chrysostom’s Homilies 
on Matthew, has fully confirmed the codices K Y II 2404 2411 
as the primary group of witnesses. These five K* codices are 
the closest witnesses to the type of text used by Chrysostom. 

In order to ascertain what additional elements entered into 
the text used by Chrysostom it is necessary to discover what 
type of reading Chrysostom used when he departed from the 
K text-type. The large gap between Chrysostom and K in 
Table 1 indicates that although the K* primary group isolated 
is the closest group of witnesses to Chrysostom additional ele- 
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ments must have entered into the formation of the text used 
by Chrysostom. To facilitate the search for these additional 
elements I have placed aside all readings where there is agree- 
ment between Chrysostom and any one or more of the five 
primary witnesses. There are 91 readings in which there is 
agreement between Chrysostom and one or more of the primary 
witnesses. 

The most significant group of readings, however, is the group 
that remains after the readings which agree with the primary 
group have been taken out of the total of 126 readings. This 
remaining group totals 35 readings. Frequency of agreement 
with Chrysostom for this group does not tell us anything definite 
since the attestation is mixed. To obtain specific indications 
of what guided Chrysostom in the use of a reading when he 
departed from the K type it is necessary to study each of the 35 
readings individually. 

In Group A, 10 of the 35 readings, Chrysostom uses the 
reading supported by both I and H witnesses, predominantly 
H witnesses. In 4 of the 10 cases the use is a matter of word 
order, in 4 others the omission of a word, 1 the addition of a 
participle before a finite verb, 1 a difference in case ending. 

Group B, 8 of the 35 readings, indicates that where Chry- 
sostom is not supported by the primary group he is supported 
by I witnesses and Origen, or I witnesses alone. There are 2 of 
the former and 6 of the latter. The first of the two readings 
having the support of I and Origen is a case of word order, the 
second a matter of orthography. In the first 3 of the remaining 
6 there is fairly substantial I support. The variants are: the 
use of a simple for a compound verb; the use of the future for 
the present; word order. In the second group of 3 in this group 
of 6 the attestation in all three cases is the same and consists of 
only one witness in each case. Three other readings might very 
well be placed with the above group since there is a combination 
of I with weak K support. Two of the three readings add the 
preposition ev before the dative case, which is characteristic 
of Chrysostom’s text in general; the remaining reading adds 
els TQ. 

Group C, 7 of the 35 readings, consists of those instances 
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where Chrysostom uses a reading supported by H witnesses 
and Origen instead of the more usual primary group. In one 
case the variant is word order, in another orthography. In the 
five remaining instances a different word is used in each case 
to express the same idea. In this group we have the preserva- 
tion of pre-Koine readings. With this group may be mentioned 
two readings in which Chrysostom is supported by H witnesses 
only. The first of these omits two superfluous words, the second 
is a matter of word order. 

The final group, Group D, consists of 5 readings. In 3 of 
these readings there is the omission of a word and in each case 
the reading is supported by one K witness, not of the primary 
group. The two remaining readings consist of repetition of a 
word. 

This survey shows that when Chrysostom is not supported 
by the primary group certain other groups of witnesses support 
readings which he uses. When we combine Group A and Group 
C we find that in 19 of the 35 instances Chrysostom is supported 
by witnesses predominantly of the H type. This evidences a 
preservation of pre-Koine readings. In some instances these 
readings are supported by Origen. In 8 of the 35 readings Chry- 
sostom is supported by I witnesses predominantly, with or 
without the support of Origen. To these may be added three 
readings which have I and weak K support, the K being ex- 
plainable, perhaps, by alteration toward the K text by scribes. 
This group also evidences the preservation of pre-Koine read- 
ings. In the final group of 5 readings where Chrysostom is 
supported by weak K witnesses only, we probably have the 
hand of the scribe altering the text of this great Father. The 
study of these 35 readings was somewhat handicapped by the 
study of these 35 readings was somewhat handicapped by 
the meagerness of attestation for some of the readings. 

In the application of Rule III of the multiple method all 
readings recorded in Legg’s apparatus for the Gospel of Mat- 
thew were examined. This step, in accordance with the rule, 
sought to separate all those readings which were supported 
only by the primary witnesses which were isolated and estab- 
lished by Rule I and Rule II. Since codices 2404 and 2411 were 
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not included in Legg’s apparatus the collations were checked 
directly. In the present step search was made for all readings 
containing a majority of the five primary witnesses K Y II 
2404 2411, but with no additional support. There is only one 
instance of such a reading in the Gospel of Matthew. 

The total number of 145 multiple readings, as mentioned 
earlier, divided into three groups. Group I, consisting of 126 
multiple readings, has been discussed. Group II comprises 
those readings where Chrysostom has a reading supported by 
no other witnesses. A survey of the 11 readings of Group II 
indicated that 8 of them could be traced to intentional chanye, 
two of the 8 being the use of ev instead of ets, a characteristic 
of Chrysostom’s text. The three remaining readings may be 
attributed to faulty memory. 

Group III consists of those readings in which Chrysostom 
has more than one form of a quotation. There are 8 such read- 
ings. In 4 of the 8 readings there is support for both of the 
variants read by Chrysostom. In each of the 4 cases one of 
the variants is attested by strong K witnesses, the other by 
strong H witnesses. This indicates the same use mentioned 
earlier, that is, the preservation of pre-Koine readings. 

Two of the 8 readings have support for one of the two readings 
read by Chrysostom, and Chrysostom reads alone in the remain- 
ing reading; these two readings may be attributed to faulty 
memory. In the two final readings there is support for one of 
the two readings read by Chrysostom and in the remaining 
reading Chrysostom reads alone; the context indicates the altera- 
tion was intentional. In Group II and Group III there is a 
total of 10 out of a possible 19 instances where a reading of 
Chrysostom may be traced to intentional change. Chrysostom, 
therefore, was no mere follower of some traditional text, but 
was a reviser. The evidence indicates a period at the very 
beginning of the history of the Koine text, so early in fact, that 
this Koine text had not yet developed into the various sub- 
groups. If Chrysostom had belonged to a later period in the 
history of this text there would have been represented in his 
text more K and fewer traditional readings. 

Von Soden believed that the K* text was the result of a de- 
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liberate mixture of K' and I. He conceived of the creator of the 
K® text as taking an I text for his base and correcting it toa K 
standard. In other words, K is victorious over the I. In cases 
of doubt or indecision between K and I the creator of K? usually 
decided in favor of H, that is, H cast the deciding vote. Von 
Sod-n suggests that Chrysostom may have created the K? text 
in connection with his work on the Homilies of John; he was 


of the opinion that Chrysostom used K* in the Homilies on 
Matthew. 


Lake, in discussing the origins of Family IT, says, 


A step in the right direction was taken by von Soden, who pointed out 
that the great mass of Greek manuscripts which are not witnesses to any 
one of the older forms of the text are similar in their general tendencies but 
vary considerably in detail and, moreover, that they can be separated into 
certain larger and smaller groups. He, however, inclined to identify his 
K* text (V etc.) with the Lucianic recension. It seems to me thoroughly 
improbable that this late and most colorless‘text should be the Lucianic 
recension and, moreover, there is no proof that it existed at an early date. 
It is much more likely that Lucian is to be found in one of the earlier and 
more aberrant forms, or perhaps in von Soden’s B or K* (Fam II) texts. 
In this connection it is important to remember that although at first von 
Soden looked on the K® text as a variant from the K form, as shown by its 
symbol, he afterwards rightly regarded it as an aberrant form of the I text. 

Clearly, there is at present, an even less firm basis for identifying Lucian’s 
text than that of Origen or of Hesychius. The problem does not seem, how- 
ever, to be beyond hope. The key to the situation lies in the patristic quota- 
tions and in extending the study of the text of groups of manuscripts... .® 


Lake is also evidence for the early dating of Family II. 


Family II resembles the Ecclesiastical text more closely than do D VW B or 
@, because it belongs to a period and a place where older variants were 
still known, and a fully standardized Ecclesiastical text did not exist or 
was not yet popular.® 


This points to the same period designated for Chrysostom. It 
is especially significant when the relationship of Family II 
to Chrysostom is recalled. Family II forms part of the K* type 


8 Silva Lake, Family II and the Codex Alexandrinus (‘‘Studies and Docu- 
ments” V; London: Christophers, 1936), x. 
9 Ibid., p. 56. 
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of text. Of the five K* primary witnesses to the text of Chry- 
sostom two members of Family II, that is, K and II, stand closer 
to the type of text used by Chrysostom than the other K* 
representatives. . 

Reference has been made to von Soden’s statement that 
Chrysostom used a K* text in Matthew and a K? text when 
quoting from the Gospel of John. This research has proven von 
Soden in error regarding the text of Chrysostom in his Homilies 
on Matthew. The closest witnesses to the text of Chrysostom 
in his Homilies are K? not Kt. Reference has also been made 
to von Soden’s suggestion that Chrysostom may have been the 
originator of the K? text-type. Von Soden based his judgment 
on the way he supposed Chrysostom selected I and K* readings. 
This argument, however, is far from convincing, for as Lake 
points out, von Soden nowhere proves that K* actually existed 
earlier than K*. Lake also goes on to suggest that it is much 
more likely that K? was earlier than K*. 

The present study has led to the belief that K* is not only 
very early in the history of the Koine text, but is, perhaps, the 
earliest. When Chrysostom reads alone there is to be found a 
large element of deliberate alteration of the text. Chrysostom, 
therefore, was no mere follower of a traditional text, but as 
mentioned earlier, a writer consciously altering the text in an 
attempt to make more lucid certain passages of scripture. We 
may have in Chrysostom the first step toward the more lucid 
K text-type. His text was not yet K but was on the way to 
becoming K. Although the closest witnesses to Chrysostom is 
a group of K®? codices, yet Chrysostom cannot be called a good 
witness of the K® text-type. In Chrysostom we have the first 
changes in a new direction. His text might best be designated 
by the term Ur-Kappa. 

Von Soden, basing his belief on the assumption that Lucian 
used a K* text in Matthew, felt that Chrysostom was a witness 
to the type of text used by Lucian. Inasmuch as Chrysostom’s 
text in Matthew is not K' but K?, the above is untenable. Fur- 
thermore, if Lucian had used a K®* text, it would be natural to 
expect to find this type of text represented in the Cappadocian 
Fathers, who lived between the time of Lucian and Chrysostom 
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and who were of the same general vicinity. Von Soden’s re- 
searches on the text of the Cappadocians indicate, however, not 
a K* type of text but an IU, that is, the text of the purple 
codices. 

Research in the text of Chrysostom in his Homilies on Mat- 
thew thus leads to the belief that perhaps Chrysostom, not 
Lucian, was the originator of the K text-type. This, however, 
is presented in the form of a suggestion only. To establish such 
an hypothesis it would be necessary to make surveys of the 
quotations of all the various writers of the period in somewhat 
the same manner as that followed in the present study. It is 
hoped that the findings of the present study, and the suggestions 
made, may lead to a renewed interest in the origins of the Koine 
text-type. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


L’épithéte divine Jahvé S¢ba’ét: Etude philologique, historique et exégétique, by 
B. N. Wambacq, O. Praem. Bruges (Belgium): Desclée, De Brouwer, 1947. 
Pp. xvi+308. 


This monograph is a doctoral thesis from the school of Bea, and was com- 
pleted in 1938 at the Pontifical Biblical Institute in Rome. It is scarcely 
necessary to explain why publication has been delayed for nearly a decade. 
Fortunately, however, the author did not allow himself to be discouraged, 
but has seen it through the press with true Flemish determination. Though 
it shows stylistic and other indications of its origin, it has been edited with 
some care (but not without mistakes), and has been provided with extremely 
useful indices. It will perform good service, since as the author observes, 
there has never been a really detailed study of the enigmatic appellation of 
God, Yahwé S¢ba’ét, in spite of the fact that this formula and its variants 
occur several hundred times in the Hebrew and Greek Bibles. 

Wambacq has spared no pains to exhaust his subject. The first part of the 
volume (pp. 1-45) is devoted to an analysis of the different opinions with 
regard to the meaning and origin of the expression which have been advanced 
by scholars of different ages and confessions. There are some omissions, par- 
ticularly in the most recent literature, but none of them seems significant. 
In the second part of the volume (pp. 50-100) he surveys all the occurrences 
of the formula, with constant use of the evidence from the versions. The 
third part (pp. 109-285) is occupied by a detailed philological, historical and - 
theological exegesis of the passages where the formula occurs, each phase 
receiving about a third of the entire exegetical treatment. It will be obvious 
that there is much repetition and that the volume could have been reduced 
to a fraction of its bulk without serious loss. On the other hand this repetition 
does make for clarity. 

After surveying the different interpretations of the formula which have 
been advanced in the past, such as “God of the Armies of Israel, Yahweh, 
the Warrior, God of the Stars, God of the Angels, God of the Elements of 


Nature, God of the Demons [Wellhausen’s unhappy obiter dictum), Master 
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of the Universe,” Wambacq proceeds to offer his own interpretation (p. 200): 
“Fundamentally the meaning of the expression has not changed. Yahwé 
S¢ba’ét is the all-powerful God, or rather the irresistible God. However, this 
idea is expressed with different nuances.” From the time of Samuel to that 
of David the expression emphasized, according to the author, the fact that 
Yahweh was the divine protector of His people. Amos stressed the fact 
that this same Protector would also destroy His people because of its rebellion, 
and shifted the emphasis of the appellation from Israel to the universe. Hence- 
forth this same divine protector of Israel is also expressly designated by the 
prophets as the master of the universe, lord of all nations and all cosmic forces. 
Thus there is a distinct change in the way in which-the formula was used, a 
change which is to be explained by the nature of the prophetic movement in 
Israel. 

The reviewer has no objection to the author’s interpretation of the way in 
which the meaning of the formula developed in later Israel. His only criticism 
here would be that the author sometimes forgets that our documentation of 
the use of the formula in question is no real indication of its chronological 
scope, since our sources are very fragmentary. However, the author is con- 
scious of this fact and avoids drawing such rigid conclusions as were for- 
merly customary among literary critics. He emphasizes the differences between 
the use of the formula ‘in Isaiah and Second Isaiah (p. 49), and has in general 
a clear idea of the assured results of modern literary criticism (which must 
always be sharply distinguished from the accepted results). 

On the other hand, the author’s treatment of the origin and basic meaning 
of the expression Yahwé S¢ba’ét is inadequate. In the reviewer's judgment we 
cannot brush aside Kautzsch’s fundamental recognition that it was closely 
connected with the réle of the Ark of the Covenant as the rallying point and 
standard of the Israelite warriors of early Yahwistic times. Wambacq’s dis- 
cussion of the key passages I Sam 44 and II Sam 62, though elaborately 
documented from the versions, is too mechanical, cutting out whatever does 
not appear in any standard version. The passages I Sam 44, II Sam 62= 
I Chron 13 6 must be taken together with Isa 37 16 in order to obtain a correct 
over-all picture; it does not, of course, follow that the entire formula was 
originally employed in each of these passages: — 

I Sam 4 4 o’a797 av? Max MA A AN 
II Sam 62 = »y ova27 Se mNSy mT Ow OY NIP? WR ONdNA WN 
I Chron 13 6 oY 8p) Wwe OAT Avy mM ondNT AN 
Isa 37 16 oranon av dn onde max me 
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The Chronicler evidently did not understand the text of his Vorlage in Kings, 
which may have been obscure even to the Deuteronomic editor of the Samuel 
passages. As has long been apparent to the reviewer, the first ov in II Sam 6 2 
must be vocalized 5¢mé; it thus retained the characteristic tenth-century 
orthography, which still agreed with contemporary Canaanite practice.? This 
leaves us with the official name of the Ark, “(Name of) Yahweh of Hosts, 
Enthroned on the Cherubim.” Hezekiah’s prayer in Isaiah certainly followed 
the normative model of a royal prayer before the cella of the Temple of Solo- 
mon; it is no accident that it also begins with the words, addressed to the 
invisible Presence which hovered above the Ark in the d*btr: “‘O Lord of Hosts, 
God of Israel, Enthroned on the Cherubim .. .’? In speaking of the “official” 
name of the Ark, the reviewer does not mean to imply that this was the only 
“name” of the Ark, but only that it was a peculiarly solemn desgination, 
hallowed by centuries of use in early Israel. It is now a commonplace to all 
students of antiquity that temples, shrines and important cult objects bore 
such “names” in Mesopotamia, Egypt, Phoenicia and Israel. Particularly 
familiar are the cultic names of the two pillars in front of the Temple of Solo- 
mon, Jachin and Boaz, on which cf. my remarks, The Archaeology of Palestine 
and the Bible (1946), pp. 144-48, and especially R. B. Y. Scott, JBL, 1939, 
pp. 143-49. Scott points out, e. g., that “Jachin” is an abbreviation of some 
such formula as... 11 802 mm 7D", “May Yahweh establish the throne of 
David...” 

Only hypercriticism can do away with the archaic cult-name of the Ark. 
However, this name still remains peculiar, since most such formulas contain 
a verbal element, and do not even superficially identify the cult object with a 
deity. This anomaly is removed as soon as we recognize the fact that mm 
mxax does in fact contain a verbal element, namely m7 itself, which is the 
imperfect causative of hwy, “to become,” originally “‘to fall, befall.” Since 
this view, which the reviewer accepted many years ago,; is still disputed by 
a majority of those scholars who have expressed themselves in recent years, a 
few observations are in order. In the first place, the vocalization Yahwé, with 


t On this subject cf. the reviewer's remarks, JBL, 1944, pp. 209-11, and a 
forthcoming study by Frank M. Cross, Jr., and David Noel Freedman on 
“The Evolution of Hebrew Orthography.” 

2 Cf. the reviewer's observations in From the Stone Age to Christianity (2nd 
ed., 1946), pp. 229 f.; G. Ernest Wright, Biblical Archaeologist, IV, pp. 27 f. 

3See JBL XLIII, 1924, pp. 370-378; From the Stone Age to Christianity, 
pp. 197 ff. 
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jussive Yéha, is proved for the first millennium B. C. by cuneiform transcrip- 
tions. For the second millennium we have the personal name Yahwi-ilum 
(or El) attested for the two reigns immediately preceding Hammurabi in the 
18th century B.C.; it is written Ia-a}-wi-ilum once and Ia-wi-ilum twice 
(since there was no he in Accadian cuneiform, no other spellings than these 
two are possible and between them they prove a he). The same name in 
abbreviated form now appears in a list of place-names belonging to the no- 
madic Semites (Shasu) of Palestine in the time of Ramesses II (early 13th 
century B. C.) which is to be published by Fairman (see Grdseloff, Revue de 
V Histoire Juive en Egypte, 1, 1947, pp. 79 ff.); it is spelled Y-h-w3, which 
should be vocalized Ya-h-wé(a). Since Egyptian possessed all the Semitic 
laryngals and gutturals except 2 (ghayin), and regularly transcribed Semitic 
he by the same Egyptian sound, there is not the slightest doubt that we have 
here the same name as Hebrew Yahweh attached to a place or district in East- 
ern Palestine or the Negeb (including perhaps Midian) in the early 13th 
century B. C. The vocalization of the name is fixed by the Barth-Ginsberg 
law as causative. It cannot have been gal because the stative-intransitive 
was vocalized *yi(é)hwdéyiz (indicative) or *ythway >*ythyé>*ythye (jussive) ;4 
cf. archaizing Hebrew forms such as yibkdyiin, “they weep,” ye’tayan, ‘‘they 
come,” yehmdyin, “they roar.” There is thus no rational escape from the 


interpretation of Yahwé as meaning ‘He Causes to Come into Existence,” 
exactly like contemporary Accadian uSabSt and Egyptian Spr-f, or like slightly 
later Canaanite (Phoenician) yakin. The early jussive of the causative, 


*yahwi, later yéhi, means simply “let him bring into existence,” and was so 
used in early Northwest-Semitic personal names. 

In the earliest Israelite times the expression yahwé s*bd’ét thus had a per- 
fectly good sentence meaning, “He brings armies into existence.” In view 
of the parallel expression resulting from the transposition of 778 Wk TAR in 
Ex 3 14 from the first person to the third person as 7°7° (wx m7, which would 
normally mean ‘He brings what exists into being,” one can scarcely fail to 
deduce that both formulas belong to ancient litanies in which the God of the 


4 Classical Hebrew y*hf is, of course, neoplastic; its formation is later than 
the change of the second stem-consonant to yodh. The reader should be re- 
minded that both the Accadian change of waw to aleph and the Canaanite 
shift from waw to yodh were frequently checked in the intervocalic position 
in doubly weak mediae waw verbs by the tendency to resist the complete 
break-down which would have otherwise soon eliminated these words entirely 
from currency. 
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Fathers was praised as creator of the universe. Whether these litanies were 
pre-Mosaic or Mosaic is difficult, if not impossible, to determine, but it is clear 
that the very name Yahweh presupposes their existence at the time when this 
name was first employed as the name of Israel’s God. The fact that Joshua 
already adopted a theophorous name containing the element Yaku indicates 
that the introduction of the name cannot be later than the time of Moses. 
The reviewer, accepting the substantially Mosaic date of the Song of Miriam 
(which includes the Song of Moses) and the Oracles of Balaam,5 has no doubt 
that Yahweh was the approved name of the god of Israel at least from the 
Exodus on. 

In later centuries, after the verbal force of yahwé had been completely for- 
gotten, Yahwé S*ba’ét came to mean “Lord of Hosts,” and the alternative 
expression, Yahwé ’léhé S¢ba’ét, “Yahweh, God of Hosts,” arose to explain its 
enigmatic grammatical construction. But we are safe in supposing that the 
expression was originally at home in very ancient litanies, from which it was 
taken as a most suitable formula with which to designate the holiest cult- 
object of Israel, placed at the head of every army going forth to battle the 
enemies of Yahweh on behalf of His people. This practice died out early in 
Israel, but it left behind a profound sense of the awe-inspiring majesty of the 
God of Battles, in Whose presence the mightiest nations are as chaff before 


the tempest. 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Studies in the Septuagint: 1. Book of Jot (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift. N. F. 
Avd. 1. Bd. 43. Nr 2); II. Chronicles (Nr 3), by Gillis Gerleman. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1946. Pp. 86 and 46. Kr. 5 and 3 respectively. 


One of the few countries in what we like to call the “civilized” parts of the 
world, Sweden has witnessed a tremendous advance in the field of biblical 
and general ancient Near Eastern studies. From the Lund school of J. Lind- 
blom have come to hand iwo monographs by Gillis Gerleman, dealing with 
the Septuagint of Job and Chronicles. 

So far as Job is concerned, the author’s primary purpose was to study the 


5 On the Oracles of Balaam see JBL, 1944, pp. 207-33; on the Song of 
Miriam see a forthcoming study by Cross and Freedman (meanwhile note 
that the expression “mountain of thine inheritance” [Ex 15 17] is now paral- 
leled in the Zr nklty of the Baal Epic of Ugarit and need no longer be dated 
after the time of David — much less after the Exile). 
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LXX translation of this book in the light of the Hebrew text and of the Hel- 
lenistic Judaism of the time, in order to determine the cultural milieu and 
outlook of the Jewish translator. In Ch. I, the longest in the study (pp. 5-31), 
the author has gone over scores of passages in his attempt to evaluate the 
“(Language and Method of Translation in the Greek Book of Job.” As I read 
through this chapter, I had the feeling on every page that I was meeting old 
friends again, that, in general, the sort of passages used for analysis and the 
sort of conclusions drawn from them were not new. The author believes that 
“the Greek Book of Job in its predilection for prepositional compounds shows 
an evident affinity with the contemporary Greek original literature” (p. 7), 
and that “the translator has freed himself from a literal reproduction of the 
original, being evidently anxious to produce a good and easily flowing Greek” 
(p. 8). 

This has long been the consensus of critical opinion about the Jewish trans- 
lator of the Greek Job. Already Hugh Broughton (1549-1612), in his Epistola 
ad Nobiles Angliae de Translatione Scripturarum ex Hebraico in Anglicum 
Sermonem (quoted by Humphrey Hody, De Bibliorum Textibus Originalibus, 
etc., Oxonii, 1705, Lib. II, Ch. X, § 6, p. 203), characterized the translator 
as one who “Poetarum lector fuit.” And Egli, almost a century ago (Rhei- 
nisches Museum fiir Philologie, 12 [1857], 444-448), listed in the short space 
of five pages close to a hundred words in the Greek Job (he did not distinguish 
between the LXX and the Theodotionic parts!) which are to be found almost 
exclusively in the poetical works of Greek writers. Many scholars have since 
commented on this aspect of the translator’s cultural milieu (cf. the reviewer 
on Theophrastus and the possible reading mpacvad in 8 16, JOR, 26 [1935-36], 
134-5 and n. 7). At the same time, the author should have noted that this 
free manner of translation does not at all tell the whole story; the translator 
was quite literalistic in his rendering just as often as he was free! In other 
words, he knew Greek well and liked to use it properly; but he was restrained 
by the Hebrew idiom before him. And how many translators do not become 
a sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde in such circumstances? 

Of greater value are the author’s comparisons of the LXX of Job with that 
of Proverbs (pp. 14-17). It has long been noted that there is something in 
the two which the rest of the Greek Bible does not share; I first observed this 
16 years ago in a term paper written at the Dropsie College. All those inter- 
ested in LXX studies would be beholden to Gerleman if he were to pursue 
further “the presumption that both translations originate from the same 


hand” (p. 17). 
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The fact that the LXX of Job is about one-sixth shorter than MT has been 
noted since the days of Origen and Jerome. What biblical scholarship has 
not as yet determined is which of the two represents the original, or the text 
nearer to the original. It is a pity, therefore, that where the author might 
have made an independent and thorough study of this perplexing problem 
and a contribution towards its solution, he has contented himself with assum- 
ing as correct the popular belief, never really demonstrated by anyone, “that 
the responsibility for the truncated condition of the LXX lies...on the 
translator” (p. 22. Scholars have simply copied one from the other, all the 
way back to Dillmann’s study of “‘Textkritisches zum Buche Ijob”’ [in Sétz- 
ungsberichte der kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 
1890, 1345-73] and to Bickell’s De indole ac ratione versionis Alexandrinae in 
interpretando libro Jobi (Marburg, 1862]). On the other hand, it is good that 
he has rejected (p. 22) the “exaggerated” views of Bickell and others that “‘the 
translator excluded passages which caused him insuperable difficulties in 
interpretation,’ and has qualified with the words “may possibly be correct” 
the supposition that “the translator sometimes seems to have omitted things 
which he found objectionable for ethical or religious reasons.” The author 
might find food for thought in my treatment of “The Hebrew and Greek 
Texts of Job 14.12” (JQR, 28 [1937-38], 57-68), where evidence is presented 
to demonstrate that, contrary to popular belief, the translator did not omit 
the third stich, but a glossator added it in the Hebrew text. Worthy of note 
is the author’s judgment that if MT should turn out to be the original then 
“it is chiefly stylistic reasons that have induced the translator to shorten the 
original” (pp. 22-27). 

Chap. II is the most interesting in the monograph; the author discusses 
those expressions and concepts which shed light on ‘Nature and Culture in 
the Greek Book of Job” (32-48). He has shown that the names of the numer- 
ous trees and plants have been usually given in the LXX “‘a broad, generalizing 
interpretation” (pp. 33-4). Having stated this as a fact, the author however 
is quick to follow up, and correctly, with this caveat about 00“ a kind of “broom 
(tree) (EdAov 30 14): “It is uncertain whether he himself knew the meaning 
of on, but generalized it for the sake of his readers, gave a simplifying inter- 
pretation, or whether the rendering is mere guesswork... In I Kings 195 on" 
is rendered as vaguely as in Job, gutév...” 

In connection with the LXX rendering of 517 in 30 7, the author would 
seem to imply that the “more general” ypiyava G&ypta (“wild shrubs’’) is due 
to the translator’s ignorance that ““The Hebrew word designates a species of 
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thistle of the Cynara family” (p. 34). It so happens that the Board of Editors 
responsible for the Jewish Publication Society Translation of the Hebrew 
Bible was quite aware of all the data available on our word, and yet chose to 
reproduce it by the general word “nettles,” quite in the spirit of the LXX 
translator. Would anyone dare to account for “nettles” as due to ignorance? 
Could one translate “thistle of the Cynara family” (or whatever kind of thistle 
bin may really be)? — this is commentary! 

Again, when the author suggests that the LXX rendered odxx in 40 21, 22 
(found only here in the Hebrew [correct the author’s “‘Greek’’] Bible) by wap- 
tobara devépa (“‘all kinds of trees’) and dévdpa peyada (“big trees”) 
because ‘‘the translator had no access to any tradition in regard to the sig- 
nificance of the Hebrew words” (p. 34), I wonder whether reasons other than 
ignorance might not have been at work. The author, as has long been believed, 
explains O°N¥ as the name of the lotus tree, Zizyphus Lotus. But the matter 
is not as simple as all that. For one thing, I find it hard to believe that the 
translator rendered 0°9X¥ in 21 by “all kinds of trees and in 22 immediately 
following by “big trees”; surely he would not, if he had decided to render the 
word in two different ways, have contradicted himself! Secondly, it is signifi- 
cant that the Targum (mon; cf. also Rashi and Ibn Ezra) understands our 
word as “shade” (i. e., from root bby, with the aleph explained as taking the 
place of the second /amedh), and Schleusner (Novus Thesaurus ... Lexicon in 
LXX, etc., Lipsiae, 1820, s. v. 6€vdpa) may well be right in explaining LXX 
dévdpa mavrodara for “OOK, ig. O9Y, plur. wmbrosa...arbores umbri- 
serae.” Thirdly, it is hardly too much to assume that if our translator in 21b 
“tried to give his rendering of the names of plants a more definite character” 
mamupov kal kadapuov Kai BobTouoy for M¥31 MP 1ND3), surely he might 
have used the rather common Greek word Awrés (“lotus tree”) for DONS 
(parallel to “‘papyrus,” etc.) even as a guess; the fact that he did not might 
well indicate not ignorance of the meaning of odxx (see above on his knowl- 
edge of Theophrastus’ Enguiry into Plants [where \w7és is of course discussed]) 
but knowledge of a Jewish traditional meaning of the word. In fine, the 
Greek-Hebrew of our 0°9¥ continues to remain a problem for the modern 
critic. 

There is very much more in this chapter which I should like to take up in 
detail; and the same is true of the no less stimulating Chap. III on “The 
Leading Ideas of the Job Dialogue on a Greek Basis’’ (49-63). I will limit 
myself here to touching on the two problems in the latter which he considers 
to be the most important. 
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As stated above, the author virtually dismissed the ethical and religious 
outlook of the translator as a factor in any shortening of the original Hebrew 
of which he may have been guilty. On the other hand, the author feels that 
“Unduly cnthropomorphic expressions also give rise to dogmatic misgivings 
in the translator” (pp. 58-9), with the result that (N72 WM}) 7 (mddh) in 
26 13 ‘“‘His [viz., God’s] hand (has slain the serpent primeval)” is reproduced 
in the LXX by mpooraypare 6€ (Cavatwoev Spaxovra amoorarny) “And 
at His command (He killed the fleeing serpent).” However, faced by the 
indubitable fact that such an expression as 77? “Your [viz., God’s] hand” 
in 25 (“And Satan...said... ‘But put forth your hand now and strike his 
[Job’s] bone and flesh ...’’’) is reproduced literally (rqv xetpa cov “Your 
hand”), our author gets around his difficulty by describing the “hand” in 2 5 
as in a “less concrete context” than the “hand” in 26 13! The same excuse is 
given (p. 59) for God’s “hand” in 5 18 where Bildad says about God, (719) 
(my57A) 172) “(He smites) and His hands (heal),” and where the LXX again 
renders literally, cal ai xeipes afrod; or TV in "92 WD} 1772 WWE in 12 10 
(literally, év xepi abrov); or pna ~byp 482 “Withdraw your [viz., God’s] 
hand far from me” in 13 21 (rq xeipa am’ éuod aréxov). Note that the 
translator uses tpéoraypa for the 700) of God in 4 9; but lest anyone hasten 
to conclude that it was the DW} of God which bothered our translator, let it 
be noted immediately that God’s MDWJis reproduced by avo7 in 32 8 and 33 4, 
and that Job’s DW) too is reproduced by the very same word, in 273. And 
there are other passages. Excellent indications of how little the translator, 
unlike his modern critics, was really bothered by ‘“‘hand’’ may be found in 2 10 
and 1522. In the former, on>ND nyo (Sap? aiva-ns 03), “(What? Shall 
we accept good) from God” is reproduced in the LXX — horror of horrors! — 
by ék xetpds kupiov; the translator actually introduced “hand (of God)” 
where the Hebrew did not. Yet he does the same thing in the latter, where 
ain7 by (8177 1DS)) “(And he is hidden) for the sword” is reproduced by és 
xetpas atéjpov. I hope sometime to publish all my data on the subject; but 
even the relatively meager material cited here provides sufficient reason to 
reject as absurd all talk of “the translator’s scrupulous aversion to describing 
God in human terms” (p. 59). See in the meantime also my review of C. T. 
Fritsch’s book on The Anti-Anthropomorphisms of the Greek Pentateuch in 
The Crozer Quarterly, 21 (1944), 156-160. 

On pp. 60-63 the author discusses those passages in Job which deal with 
death and Sheol. “It is for him [Job] something final, irrevocable. He that 
goeth down to the kingdom of death returns no more thence... If we turn 
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to the LXX, we have the impression that the translator, in regard to death 
and the fate of the dead, entirely shares the view of the author of the dialogue. 
The great majority of the relevant passages in the LXX are reproduced with- 
out essential change...” (p. 60. It would have been far more correct to say: 
Whether our translator did or did not believe in resurrection or find anthro- 
pomorphisms offensive, he reproduced the Hebrew text faithfully” [from 
p. 124 of my still unpublished dissertation]). But precisely at this point is 
where the author, as so frequently in his monograph and in keeping with 
virtually all his predecessors, forgets the most elementary rules in methodology. 
He proceeds to assert, “The agreement, however, is merely apparent. The 
difference is shown in the translation of 14 14... [and in] the LXX’s addition 
in 4217...” (pp. 60-61). However, since 42 17, which may well be a later 
addition to the LXX (cf., e.g., G. B. Gray, ‘The Additions in the Ancient 
Greek Versions of Job,” The Expositor, 19 [1920], 422-38), certainly does not 
involve any rendering of the Hebrew, it cannot be taken into consideration 
for our problem. What is left, out of all the passages in Job involving death 
and Sheol, is 14 14, where I would challenge anyone to demonstrate the original 
character of both the received text and the more popularly accepted transla- 
tions and interpretations of it. What our author has done is to ignore the 
evidence of all the clear-cut passages in Job in order to base a theory on the 
single passage which is obscure! And then, in order to reconcile the translator’s 
alleged embarrassment brought on, e. g., by 7 9-10 (death only) as against 14 14 
(“be born again’’), our author has to drag in ‘“‘an eschatological belief in the 
resurrection” (pp. 62-3). Actually, the embarrassment and the eschatology 
are our author’s; they did not exist either for the translator or for the author 
of the Hebrew text, and this fact would be clear to anyone who would allow 
the Jewish translator and the author of the Hebrew text to speak for them- 
selves where their texts are not obscure. 

A grievous fault in the monograph is the author’s ignorance of much of 
the important literature on the LXX of Job. Schleusner is not mentioned 
anywhere, nor Beer (Der Text des Buches Hiob, Marburg, 1897), nor Dillmann, 
nor (Driver—) Gray (ICC on Job, 1921), nor Merx (Das Gedicht von Hiob, Jena, 
1871), nor J. Ziegler’s discussion of “Der textkritische Wert der Septuaginta 
des Buches Job” (Miscellanea Biblica, Vol. II, Roma, 1934, pp. 277-96), or 
the reviewer’s several articles in JBL and JQR. 

Following on a useful chapter (IV, pp. 64-72) on “The Ethiopic Transla- 
tion of the Book of Job,” there is a brief discussion of the ‘‘Date of the Greek 
Book of Job” (Chap. V, 73-5); the latter does not offer anything beyond that 
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available already. A number of indices (76-85) and the Table of Contents (86) 
bring the monograph to a close. 

Having taken up so much space for his Job, I can deal with Gerleman’s 
study in the LXX of Chronicles only summarily. Here, it seems to me, he has 
produced an important contribution. In the first Chapter, “The Age of the 
Paralipomena” (pp. 3-13), the author discusses several important aspects of 
the LXX of Chronicles; one of these is the theory made popular especially by 
C. C. Torrey that the so-called Septuagint translation of Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Chronicles, is in reality that of Theodotion. It is our author’s contention 
(1) that the LXX translation of Ezra (II Esdras) and Nehemiah was not 
made by the same person who was responsible for that of Chronicles, and 
(2) that the LXX translator of Chronicles was not Theodotion. 

I have never been convinced by the arguments of Torrey and his predeces- 
sors (especially Howorth), and am strongly inclined to the contrary position. 
Our author cites several instances to indicate his reasons for believing “that 
the Paralipomena, in regard to several characteristic peculiarities in transla- 
tion, markedly differ from Esd.-Neh. . . . [and that] These disparities between 
the Paralipomena and II Esd.-Neh. indicate that they can scarcely emanate 
from the same translator” (pp. 6-7). Gerleman contends further that “The 
tendency to transcribe Hebrew words is not a characteristic only, or mainly, 
of the Paralipomena and Theodotion” (p. 7), and then goes on to prove, using 
inter alia the Greek material in those writings of Josephus (Jewish Antiquities; 
end of ist cent. A. D.) and Eupolemos (fl. about 150 B. C.; apud Eusebius, 
Praeparatio Evangelica) which deal with the period and data of Chronicles, 
that these two Jewish historians already knew and used the LXX translation 
of Chronicles; hence Theodotion (prior to Aquila in the 2nd cent. A. D.; cf. 
Orlinsky, On the Present State of Proto-LXX Studies [New Haven, 1941], p. 85, 
n. 17) could not have been the translator of this older Greek version (pp. 8-13). 

The chief point which is argued in Chap. II (‘The Paralipomena and 
Egypt,” pp. 14-21) is that “the translator... sought for correspondences 
in the Egyptian Hellenistic cult terminology” (p. 15) and that the LXX of 
Chronicles ‘thas an unmistakable colouring and reflects conditions which were 
specific of the Ptolemaic court in the second century B. C.” (Summary, p. 45). 
He regards the use of Alp (instead of the usual dvoun) for AYP “west” 
(II Chron 32 30 and 33 14) as the reflection of the Egyptian geographical scene; 
elsewhere in the LXX Alp is used with the classical meaning of “south.” 
(Though Al is used for 39YD also by Theodotion, in Dan 8 5, this is dismissed 
with the statement, ‘Several other similar ‘harmless’ Egypticisms can be 
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found in Theodotion” [p. 14, n. 3]. Note also that “Or [Constantinopolitan- 
Origenian text, the A-group] (A 106 230 al.) has plus [vorov] xai AiBa, a gloss 
explaining xara 6a\accay [Hebrew 79°)", Montgomery, ICC on Daniel, 
1927, p. 329, ad loc. 

Of considerable interest is the author’s contention in Chap. III (“The 
Paralipomena and the Pentateuch,” pp. 22-29) that “the translator of the 
Paralipomena reveals a marked familiarity with the Greek Pentateuch and 
also an unmistakable dependence thereon... there are certain indications 
that this dependence may be partly attributable to the liturgical practice in 
the Jewish synagogue”’ (p. 22). The author takes up such Hebrew words and 
expressions as *p> “before,” 139 “servant,” 030 “tribe,” 729m “wisdom,” 
by “yoke,” Wid bak (“traditionally rendered ‘‘tent of testimony, meeting’’; 
but see now F. M. Cross Jr., ‘The Tabernacle,” The Biblical Archaeologist, 10 
[1947], p. 65 § 16), }in8 “ark; chest,” and the terms for several sacred vessels 
of the Tabernacle and Temple, and shows statistically (cf. p. 23) how it is the 
Greek Pentateuch, and not the LXX of Samuel and Kings, which is used by 
the Greek translator of Chronicles. And at Ex 38/I Ki 7 26 #./II Chron 4 11 ff. 
the author has noted this: that whereas the LXX translator of Kings repro- 
duced his Hebrew Vorlage fairly faithfully, the translator of Chronicles has 
reproduced his Hebrew text so that his Greek rendering approximated the 
Greek of the Pentateuch far more closely than his Hebrew text did the Hebrew 
Pentateuch (pp. 24-26). After discussing some possible reasons for this phe- 
nomenon, our author comes to the conclusion that ‘“‘This connecting link is, 
in fact, the liturgical use of both texts in the synagogue”’ (p. 27). He goes on 
to discuss the Haphtarah and the importance of the work done by H. St. John 
Thackeray on The Septuagint and Jewish Worship. He is aware of the fact 
that ‘‘the Chronicles, as included in the Writings or Hagiographa, were not 
used in the actual reading of the lesson [Haphtarah] in the synagogue. On 
the other hand, some Haphtarahs were taken from Sam-Kings, among them the 
passage I Kings 7 40-50, which has a synoptic parallel in II Par. 4 11 #.”’ (p. 29). 
I can but agree with the concluding statement that the further study of the 
LXX of the Prophets and Psalms, from the point of view of liturgy, “would 
probably give valuable contributions both to the study of the Septuagint and 
to our knowledge of the Alexandrian synagogue.” 

The concluding Chapter (IV, 30-44) deals with the Hebrew and LXX of 
“The Paralipomena and the Reigns.”’ Gerleman notes “that the Greek texts 
show numerous correspondences in the wording which have no parallel in the 
Masoretic text. Minor discrepancies in the Hebrew synopsis have been largely 
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eliminated in the Greek” (p. 31). Thus, to cite but four out of some thirty 
instances listed by our author, & 7TH juépq éxeivy, used for NINN BOYS in 
I Sam 31 6, is used also in I Chron 106 where no Hebrew correspondent is 
to be found. Again, & rj Kothdde tv tiTavwv is the reading for poy3 
D’ND1 in II Sam 5 22, and likewise in I Chron 14 13 where only PDY3 is present 
in the Hebrew text. On the other hand, 15 11971 in II Sam 105 is rendered 
by xal amnyyerav 7G Aaud ixép rév avipdv, which approximates LXX 
kal 7AOov awayyetAar 7 Aaud repi r&v dvip&v in I Chron 195 for the 
fuller Hebrew text, p’wn>y vrtd rpm id. [In the light of his retention 
of dmayyéAdw in I Chron 19 5 and the overwhelming manuscript evidence in 
favor of this root also in II Sam 105, it is rather surprising that Rahlfs (ed. 
Septuaginta) has emended amnyyetAay in the latter passage to avnyyethar.] 
And in II Sam 6 7 the LXX reads év@muov Tod Oeod where MT has no cor- 
respondent at all, whereas I Chron 13 10 has both the Hebrew correspondent 
(arms 2D) and the LXX rendering of it (amévayrt ToD @eod). Our author 
believes that “it is not merely a question of a unilateral dependence, i.e. of a 
younger translation showing influences from an earlier parallel text. It is also 
evident that the synoptic correspondence in the Greek texts in many cases 
can be traced to the originals” (34-5). Gerleman is apparently not acquainted 
with the work of S. Baer, M. Rehm (reviewed by the present writer in this 
Journal [58 (1939), 397-99]), A. Sperber, Pr. Vannutelli, and others. I hope 
that Gerleman will examine in greater detail the Greek-Hebrew of both 
Samuel-Kings and Chronicles and, unlike his predecessors, also utilize properly 
the variants in the Hebrew manuscripts collated by Kennicott, de Rossi, and 
others (cf. Orlinsky, “‘The Kings-Isaiah Recensions of the Hezekiah Story,” 
JOR, 30 [1939-40], 33-49). 

Too many introductions to the Bible and commentaries on individual books 
have been prone to make general statements concerning the character of the 
LXX translation of this or that biblical book without the writer of these 
statements ever having himself made any really careful and detailed study 
of the Greek-Hebrew. And even when they are made by specialists, these 
general statements should never be used for anything more than the most 
general guidance in determining the character and original form of the Greek- 
Hebrew of any specific word or passage. Gerleman (40-42) has some worth- 
while critical remarks to make concerning R. Helbing’s characterization of 
the LXX of Chronicles as a “wortgetreuer Wiedergabe oft auf Kosten der 
griechischen Sprache in grammatischer und stilistisct ~ Hinsicht.” 

The chapter ends with a brief excursus on Thack..ay’s theory of several 
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translators for the LXX of Samuel-Kings. Our author is inclined to believe 
that while Thackeray is right in his view that more than one translator was 
responsible for the LXX of Samuel-Kings, he is not justified in separating 
the different parts by “‘deep ‘chasms’ of time and space, as well as in the pur- 
pose of the translation... The variations in phraseology and style [on com- 
paring them with the synoptic parallels in the Paralipomena] may rather be 
supposed to have been due to a purely practical division between the transla- 
tors, without too great disparities between them...’’ (p. 44). 

A Summary and Table of Contents (45-6) bring this rich and stimulating 
monograph to a close. 


Harry M. OrInskKy 


Ancient Hebrew Marriage Laws, by E. Neufeld. London, New York, and 
Toronto: Longmans, Green & Co., 1944. Pp. xix+304. 


The purpose of this book, as stated in the preface, is ‘“‘to give a compre- 
hensive survey of the laws and customs relating to marriage among the ancient 
Hebrews as contained in the Old Testament.”” The sub-title indicates that 
the survey is made “with special references to general Semitic laws and 
customs.” The first part of the volume presents the various forms of marriage 
represented in the Old Testament; the second part discusses the constitution 
and dissolution of marriage, and the third part the impediments to marriage; 
the fourth part deals with the status of parents and children, including (some- 
what illogically) the relative status of husband and wife. The presentation 
is specific as well as comprehensive. It is thoroughly documented. with full 
and up-to-date use of secondary as well as primary sources. A full bibliography 
and six indices facilitate the use of the book as a work of reference. 

The biblical material is presented schematically, the comparative materials 
being given separately under each topic, and each chapter ends with a section 
entitled ‘‘Comparison.’’ Much attention is given to rabbinic sources. Neufeld 
recognizes that there was much development between the Old Testament and 
the Talmud, that the rabbis were not critical historians, and that their inter- 
pretations do not necessarily coincide with earlier ideas. Occasionally, however, 
where the Old Testament is silent, he ventures to draw inferences from the 


later law. The New Testament is used also as a source for later conceptions 
and practices. Babylonian, Assyrian, Hittite, and Arabic sources are utilized. 
It cannot be said that this is the last word on Hebrew marriage. The 
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author’s judgment is sometimes arbitrary: e. g., while in general he observes 
the relative dates of his sources, he asserts calmly that Deut 241 formulates an 
old, familiar custom. Occasionally his comments seem rather naive. He says, 
for instance, that no penalty was prescribed for incest with one’s mother 
because such an act was so heinous that it never happened and would be 
unthinkable to the legislators; yet he proceeds to remark that the death 
penalty was undoubtedly exacted. Marriages of brother and sister, on the 
other hand, “‘did take place in spite of the prohibition’’— as though the 
prohibition itself were not an indication that the practice was sufficiently 
common to require a law against it. At some points things which are not the 
same are treated as though they were identical. Marriage by capture is 
confused with marrying a captive. The wife’s maids are assumed to be the 
same as concubines. 

The strangest feature of the book to this reviewer is the repeated assertion 
of marriage by purchase as a matter of course, not requiring argument. The 
arguments to the contrary are simply ignored. My own discussion of the 
problem is frequently cited with reference to this or that detail, but its main 
contention is either misunderstood or simply dismissed as not worthy of notice. 

The discussion of levirate marriage is marred by a rather cavalier treat- 
ment of the evidence. The protection of the widow is made the primary 
motive, and the fact that a quite different basis is clearly stated in Deuter- 
onomy is shrugged off with the statement that the legislator did not express 
his real purpose because he thought other motives would have a stronger 
popular appeal. With similar disregard of the evidence it is said that Deuter- 
onomy recognizes the halisah as a way out for the reluctant levir, though a 
few pages later the fact is stated that it attaches dishonor to a refusal to 
fulfil the obligation. The plain statements of the book of Ruth are likewise 
ignored, so far as their implications for the writer’s theory are concerned. 

In spite of such lapses in logic, there are many interesting suggestions in 
various details. On the question whether ben means son or child in Deut 25 5 
Neufeld suggests that it meant son as long as only a son could inherit, but 
that it was taken to mean child when the right of inheritance was extended 
to daughters. The obscure expression ‘érwat dabar is reasonably explained as 
an elastic designation of any shameful conduct customarily recognized as a 
ground for divorce. 

Objection may be made to the author’s method in various details. Decidedly 
questionable etymologies are occasionally adopted, though there is an attempt 
at caution in this matter. The transliteration of Semitic words is peculiar, 
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to say the least, not always agreeing even with the table given at the beginning 
of the volume. The same consonant is sometimes represented in one way in 
Hebrew and in another way in Arabic. 

Perhaps the weaknesses of the work are those of immaturity in scholarship. 
As an industrious compilation of material the book is commendable. It will 
be useful for reference. If it is not definitive, it is probably the best thing 
we have on the subject at present. 


MILLAR BurRROwS 


Teli en-Nasbeh. Vol. 1. Archaeological Results, by C. C. McCown with contribu- 
tions by James Muilenburg, Joseph Carson Wampler, Dietrich von Bothmar, 
and Margaret Harrison. Pp. xxiv+332, 74 text figures, 112 plates. Vol. II. 
The Pottery, by Joseph Carson Wampler with a chapter by C. C. McCown. 
Pp. 186, 90 plates. The Palestine Institute of Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, Calif., and The American Schools of Oriental Research, New Haven. 
Conn., 1947. Vol. I $12.00; Vol. II $8.00. The two volumes together $18.75, 


Two magnificent volumes, with pages 12144 x 9 inches, constitute the 
definitive report on the excavations conducted at Tell en-Nasbeh during five 
seasons (1926, 1927, 1929, 1932, and 1935) by the late William Frederic 
Badé, who is memorialized in the introduction with a sketch by John Wright 
Buckham. Though the site was not large, it was important in Israelite times, 
as shown by its heavy walls and its elaborate gate; and it is important in 
present day archaeology, since it shows a practically complete plan of a town 
during the Israelite monarchy and since it has produced a considerable amount 
of pottery from the Babylonian and Persian periods. The publication marks 
the high point in describing and evaluating excavations in Palestine. 

In Vol. I, McCown tells the history of the expedition and discusses the 
major problems with thoroughness and objectivity. Muilenburg, with clarity 
and comprehensiveness, has three chapters on the literature bearing on Tell 
en-Nasbeh and the arguments through two decades as to whether the site is 
to be identified with the biblical Mizpah. With detachment he reviews the 
findings and conjectures of the leading authorities on geography and philology 
who have addressed themselves to the question. McCown in a subsequent 
chapter reviews the archaeological problem and, while naturally he would like 
to see the identification established, he concludes that more evidence is neces- 
sary before a final decision is possible and merely asserts, “it seems fair to 
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claim that, unless critical evaluation of the notices of Mizpah can be over- 
thrown, TN has a strong claim to represent the site of the Mizpah of the 
Books of Kings and Jeremiah.” 

Incidentally, one of the best arguments in favor of the identification has 
been advanced since the study by Muilenburg and McCown. H. L. Ginsberg 
in BASOR 109 (Feb., 1948) argues that the stamped jar-handles with the let- 
ters MSH (which Bade at first wanted to read MSP) contain what is actually 
an abbreviation of MSPH, Mizpah. Twenty-eight of these handles were found 
at Tell en-Nasbeh and only one has been found elsewhere (at Jericho). 

In Chapter VI, McCown gives a cultural history of the site, which was 
occupied from the Chalcolithic period down to Hellenistic-Roman times. The 
heavy wall, which is the preeminent structural feature, is now definitely dated 
in the period of the divided monarchy, about 900 B.C., when the town enjoyed 
a period of prosperity. 

The remainder of Vol. I consists of two parts, the first dealing with the 
chronological data and problems, and the second presenting material of cul- 
tural significance. Stratification at Tell en-Nasbeh was not extensive and much 
of the material found was in caves, cisterns, silos, and tombs. All of the 
objects have been studied with great thoroughness and in consultation with 
various specialists. Dr. von Bothmar was especially qualified to write the 


chapter on Greek Pottery and Miss Harrison to write the chapter on Toilet 
Articles, Jewelry, and Other Artistic Products. 

The second volume is by Wampler, with the exception of McCown’s chapter 
on Hellenistic, Roman, and Byzantine lamps. Nearly two thousand pieces of 


pottery — jars, jugs, pitchers, lamps, pots, pans, plates, bowls, chalices, lids, 
vases, bottles, flasks, stands, and miscellaneous objects — are catalogued, 
described, drawn, and dated, with abundant reference to parallels found else- 
where and recorded in other publications. The dating is based on tables 
prepared by W. F. Albright and G. Ernest Wright. The production of this 
volume entailed a prodigious amount of industry, patience, and good judg- 
ment. Thus we have what amounts to a corpus of Palestinian pottery, which 
will be of immeasurable value to future expeditions whenever it is possible 
to resume archaeological excavation in the Holy Land. 

Authors of the two volumes, together with other scholars who gave counsel 
and the members of the staff during the five seasons, are deserving of congratu- 
lations and thanks for this final splendid publication. It is a fitting memorial 
to Dr. Badé, whose vision and resourcefulness made the expedition possible. 


O. R. SELLERS 
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Beduinentum und Jahwismus: Eine Soziologisch-Religionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchung zum Alten Testament, by Samuel Nysirém. Lund: Hakan Ohlssons 
Boktryckeri, 1946. Pp. v+238. 


The present work is a doctoral dissertation presented by a pupil of Johannes 
Lindblom to the University of Lund. The author acknowledges indebtedness 
to his mentor as well as to Drs. Efraim Brien and Sven Dedering. But he 
strikes out upon fruitful lines of his own which yield valuable contributions 
and fresh insights. The study presents a detailed examination of the relations 
between nomadism and Yahwism, with special reference to the degree and 
manner in which Yahwism conflicted with the nomadic culture and ideal of 
life, while at the same time it preserved much from the earlier stage. Much 
familiar ground is covered but the task is pursued with great thoroughness 
and the author works from an abundance of sources, both biblical and non- 
biblical, ancient and modern. 


Roughly the outline is as follows: first the attempt is made to establish 
beyond doubt the possibility of recovering from the OT the pure nomadic 
stage as typical of Israel’s forebears. Then the passage from pure to semi- 
nomadic and thence to settled life is indicated, with consequent influences of 
the earlier upon the later stages, as well as tensions produced by these changes. 


Here appears the main point of the thesis, namely, demonstration of the view 
that not only was there conflict between “sown and unsown’”’ on many fronts, 
but that into the midst of these conflicts the Yahweh religion entered as a 
sort of third party. Yahwism played a double role. On the one hand it waged 
a constant struggle against nomadism, especially against the pride, self- 
reliance and autonomy which characterised the tribal life of the desert, and 
substituted therefor a faith-centered humility and obedience to a personal 
deity. The victory of Yahwism is seen in the many modifications, if not the 
total dissolution of such typical desert customs as hospitality, blood-revenge, 
and booty, to name but three. Thus Yahwism broke up the anthropocentrism 
of nomadism, putting in its place a thorough-going theocentric faith. 

On the other hand, Yahwism preserved certain elements of nomadism, 
especially sociological ideals, which proved of great service in combatting 
objectionable elements of the Assyro-Babylonian culture and economic system 
as found in Canaan. Among these last are named particularly the great- 
king idea and class divisions. These Yahwism opposed, respectively, with 
adaptations of certain traits of the nomad sheikh and of the desert-born idea , 
of tribal solidarity. 
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The discussion of survivals of pure nomadism in the OT recognizes the 
difficulty of completely recovering this stage from the biblical sources, but the 
point appears to be well established by judicious use of early biblical materials, 
coupled with comparisons and analogues drawn from extra-biblical sources, 
past and present. 

At times, however, there seems to be an overdrawing of certain features of 
nomadism, apparently for the purpose of setting in high relief the contrasts 
to Yahwism. An example is the claim for the complete anthropocentrism of 
the desert stage. Here a large place is given to discussion of the term 72"3, 
and the question whether it signifies a purely human possession (possibly a 
sort of mana, but hereditary) or a divine gift from a personal deity. Nystré6m 
sides here with Pedersen in the former view. This is important for his thesis 
concerning the revolutionary character of Yahwistic theocentrism in its strug- 
gle against the nomadic ideal. No doubt the customs and attitudes of nomads, 
as they operated for the welfare of the tribe in everyday affairs, appear entirely 
man-centered and man-controlled. But can it be maintained that nomads 
were so completely indifferent to the religious significance and religious origins 
of their laws and customs? Was not tribal custom after all rooted in the super- 
natural, however primitively conceived? Were not violations of these immut- 
able customs conceived quite as much offenses against the tribal deity as 
against purely human arrangements? Was not the concept of tribal solidarity 
itself bound up with the mutual relations of the tribe with its deity or deities 
as well as with relations between members of the tribe? Was not even the 
institution of blood-revenge based at least partly upon the tribal god’s demand 
for restitution for the killing of one of the tribe’s members? 

With Yahwism, however, there certainly entered a new and revolutionary 
element, though it took some time for it gradually to win complete ascendance. 
It was only in David’s time and largely by his agency that this took place. 
By this time it was already apparent that the independence, self-will and 
prevailing anthropocentrism of the desert heritage could be repressed neither 
by kingship nor by a system of justice. But what these failed to accomplish, 
the Yahweh religion achieved, and out of this achievement created a new 
focus of life, forged a new ideal of life. The author does full justice to the 
unique character of Yahwism and its transforming power, and shows with 
cogent argument and illustration how specific changes took place with respect 
to many of the nomadic ways and mores. Much of this change is no doubt 
reflected back into the patriarchal period and to some degree heightened in 
the conquest period by the later historians, but these nevertheless present 
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the real characteristics and implications of Yahwism, albeit with some dis- 
regard for historical perspective. 

In the discussion of Yahwism’s conflict with the nomadic practices of blood- 
revenge and booty, to cite but two instances, Nystrém proceeds with com- 
mendable caution but handles his material well. In the first instance he shows 
how in certain cases, blood revenge which in nomadism operated as vengeance 
of the tribe through its members upon offenders of another tribe, was dis- 
placed by the concept of Yahweh as the sole avenger (e. g. in the case of 
David, I Sam 24 15; 25 39; Solomon, I Ki 2 44b). Likewise with the law of 
booty. In the desert it represented accrual of fame and reputation, even 
gained leadership for the man who acquired much spoil. This was displaced 
by the ban, on, in Yahwism, where no booty went to the victor in Israel, 
but all was “devoted” to Yahweh and destroyed as the property of his enemies 
(e. g. I Sam 15 3, 9, 11, 19). 

So in almost every respect the author endeavors to show how the Yahweh 
religion tended to ‘put man in his place,’’ to overcome whatever measure of 
anthropocentrism persisted, and to substitute humility, loyalty and obedience 
to the personal deity for faith in human powers and desire for human aggran- 
dizement. 

While primary sources for the investigation limit themselves to the Penta- 
teuch, Joshua, Samuel and Kings, four chapters are given to a study of the 
remaining OT books to demonstrate how Yahwism continued to operate on 
the one hand in opposition to nomadism, and on the other hand in preserving 
certain valuable elements of it where these aided in combatting new enemies 
of the national faith. 

The study shows great competence and fine mastery of the subject and of 
a wide range of source-materials. Nearly two hundred entries appear in the 
bibliography, which is almost exhaustive in its scope. The literature is drawn 
from American, English, German, Scandinavian and other authors. Here is 
another testimony to the thorough scholarship that is being pursued by some 
of our Scandinavian colleagues. 


Joun W. FLIGHT 


La Connaissance du Bien et du Mal etle Péché du Paradis: Contribution a l’inter- 
prétation de Gen. II-III, by J. Coppens. Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts. Pp. 153. 


The present study by Professor Coppens of the University of Louvain was 
read before the Society for Old Testament Study in 1946. Another study by 
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the same author and on the same subject was written in Dutch and published 
by the Flemish Royal Academy in 1944. The monograph reveals the character- 
istics we have come to associate with Coppens’ works. It is an expression 
not only of the current revival of biblical studies in the Catholic church but 
also of the extraordinary interest that the early Genesis narratives have come 
to have both for the contemporary theologian and now more especially for 
the biblical critic, as the numerous discussions in recent years amply testify. 
The substance of the discussion is contained in eighteen pages, but these are 
followed by over a hundred notes (pp. 28-46), a series of appendices (pp. 
47-134), and five separate indices. 

The discussion proper is addressed to two questions: first, what is the 
meaning of the expression “‘to know good and evil” as it appears in the 
Paradise story, and second, what was the concrete transgression which the 
writer of the story had in mind? Coppens examines the various solutions that 
have been proposed for the meaning of the enigmatic phrase “to know good 
and evil,” particularly that it is ‘the knowledge of discernment,”’ i. e., the 
awakening of reason, or that it represents supernatural knowledge (either 
omniscience or magic). He rejects these in favor of ‘‘a cumulative knowledge,” 
knowledge of good and evil as one knowledge. He supports this view by 
demonstrating the insufficiency of alternative explanations, by appeal to 
Deut. 139, by the manner of speaking illustrated by Deut. 30 15 and Micah 
68 (the relevance of which I fail to grasp), by analogy to other Hebraic 
expressions like come and go, sit down and arise, and bind and loose. The sin of 
Eden was the desire to sin, to trample under foot the distinction between 
good and evil, to establish oneself in moral autonomy, beyond good and evil, 
supposedly in the manner of gods which the man and the woman aspired to 
be when they lent their ear to the serpent’s seduction (p. 18). 

To the second question Coppens replies by a method very similar to the fore- 
going. He rejects the view which construes the sin as the temptation of the 
creature to be Creator, the sin of hybris. Coppens appeals to the material 
elements in the temptation and seeks to find his clues in them. After careful 
analysis he comes to the conclusion that it is sexual transgression to which 
reference is made. In the present form of the narrative this is not very clear, 
Coppens admits, but there are many details which suggest it. He appeals 
tentatively to such arguments as that the expression ‘‘to know good and evil” 
itself suggests a sexual sin, that the fruit was an aphrodisiac, that the fig 
leaves have sexual meaning, that the man and woman feel a sense of shame. 
Each of these is evaluated before he turns to his own major arguments. 
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These are also stated with caution and restraint, but the emphasis seems 
finally to fall upon the sexual elements in the vegetation cults. The temptation 
of the serpent is a part of the widely disseminated cult of the serpent associated 
with fertility. The story is a polemic against the Canaanite cult of vegetation, 
the serpent being possibly a phallic symbol. Asa result of the heavy judgment 
of Yahweh upon Eve, she rejects the cult of pagan divinities. At the birth of 
Cain (4 1), she confesses her faith in the power of Yahweh, “who, conforming 
to the doctrine of 1:28 and all the Bible, is the sole author of life.”” Thus 
Coppens explains this famous crux interpretum. It is to Yahweh to whom the 
first of all mothers turns in recognition as the source of all life, not to the 
pagan nature cults. 

In many ways the appendices have a greater interest than the main discus- 
sion. The materials in this section are as follows: a literary analysis of Gen. 
2 4b-3 24 in which Coppens takes a view of the sources very close to Pfeiffer’s; 
a special discussion of the knowledge of good and evil; an examination of 
the “radical sexual interpretation;” a treatment of the serpent goddesses in 
Palestine, Syria, and Egypt, in which excellent use is made of Pritchard’s 
dissertation; a more specialized treatment of the serpent as a symbol of the 
chthonic divinities of vegetation; an examination of the principal Egyptian 
and Babylonian divinites in the form of a serpent; a fresh interpretation of 
Gen 3 22; and, finally, a special section in whic’. is cited the relevant archae- 
ological documentation bearing on the discussion. This latter material is 
listed with bibliographical references and is classified under the following 
types of documentation: Syro-Palestinian, Aegean-pre-Hellenic, Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Syro-Phoenician, Greek, Roman; ‘documentation religion- 
iste,” alchemic documentation, psychoanalytic documentation, the documen- 
tation on the serpent in symbolic art, and finally, iconographic Christian 
documentation in connection with the sin of Paradise. This, whole section 
is a veritable mine of material for special study, and opens the door to a 
most fascinating field of inquiry for students of comparative religion and of 
the religions of the Near East. 

I confine myself to only two or three minor criticisms among many which 
suggest themselves. Why is not more said about the meaning of the word 
to know (y7) itself? The translation that is suggested for 3 22 may be possible, 
for Coppens says his rendering has always been granted as possible, but it 
seems to me strained and unnatural. Why is not more made of the actual 
wording of 3 6, especially since Coppens rightly sees that the temptation must 
not be divorced from the device which is actually used to tempt Eve? Psy- 
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chological as well as anthropological observations easily suggest themselves 
here, but perhaps Coppens has already discussed these matters in his previous 
monograph on the subject. The appeal to the P source (Gen 1 28) is adduced 
with caution, but I doubt that the redactor connected the Paradise story 
with it in any way; yet Coppens may be right. This is the kind of study which 
is sufficiently limited to warrant a degree of detail and thoroughness. It 
shows, however, that when any subject is treated with careful scrutiny, the 
field expands almost indefinitely. The study is cautious, balanced, and ex- 
tremely interesting. 


JAMES MUILENBURG 


Introduction to the Old Testament, Vol. 1, by Aage Bentzen. Copenhagen: 
G. E. C. Gads, 1948. Pp. 268. 


This volume deals with the so-called “general” introduction to the Old 
Testament (Canon and Text) and with ‘The Forms of Old Testament Liter- 
ature” (Formgeschichte); except for minor revisions, it is a translation of a 
volume which appeared in Danish in 1941 (a change in the general arrange- 
ment has been introduced in the English volume, see pp. 17 f.). 

Through a strange coincidence, the Danish edition appeared in the same 
year as my Introduction to the Old Testament; and J. E. Steinmueller’s ex- 
cellent Roman Catholic A Companion to Scripture Studies began to appear 
in the same year (vol. I, General Introduction). It is encouraging to note 
how much these three latest independent treatments have in common, in- 
dicating that aside from personal and religious idiosyncrasies the general 
introduction to the Old Testament has reached some generally accepted 
scientific conclusions. It may be noted in passing that Bentzen’s treatment 
of Canon and Text is much briefer than mine, while his Formgeschichte is 
considerably more detailed. 

Professor Bentzen (of the University of Copenhagen) has admirably suc- 
ceeded in providing theological students with a manual of Old Testament 
Introduction: such a manual, as he states repeatedly, should present reliable 
information and indicate what problems require further research. Fortunately 
the volume is more lucid than the definition of the task of Old Testament 
Introduction (p. 18) as being ‘‘a purely historical one, but identical with 
the theological task, its goal being as part of the scientific self-consciousness of 
the Church, to understand ‘the human side’ of the document of Revelation.” 
To me this is either incomprehensible or absurd —I do not know which. 
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The general point of view of Bentzen may be conveyed in brief by noting 
‘ his attitude to his predecessors. About literary criticism he says, ‘The 
separation of sources is sometimes driven to a caricature, as in Ecclesiastes 
and Job. The British pun: ‘Is the Pentateuch Mosaic or a Mosaic?’ is not 
only characteristic for the sentiment among opponents of literary criticism, 
but also among the younger generation of scholars as a whole’’ (p. 13). On 
the other hand, while he generally approves Hermann Gunkel’s Formgeschichte 
or ‘‘the new school of ‘history of tradition,’ ’ as well as its treatment by O. 
Eissfeldt, A. Weiser, and Gunnar Hylmé (Gamlca testamentets litteraturhistoria, 
1938), he heartily dislikes ‘“‘the Swedish so called ‘Uppsala school,’ especially 
Engnell, who...declare that the new school of ‘history of tradition’ must 
deal with literature principally as oral tradition, and . . . leave the old meth- 
ods of literary criticism behind as hopelessly out of date’’ (p. 103). Thus 
in the third part of the book (The Forms of Literature) his ideal is S. Mowincke] 
who combines the two methods, and his béte noire is I. Engnell (notably 
his Gamla testamentet, en traditionshistorisk indlening, vol. 1, Uppsala, 1945), 
who is repeatedly criticised on pp. 95-105, 110, 112, 124, 127-9. The in- 
fluence of O. Eissfeldt and G. Hylmé is, however, pervasive here. But in the 
two minor parts of the book Bentzen accepts without discussion the con- 


clusions of P. Kahle, notably as presented in his latest volumes containing 
his Schweich Lectures for 1941 (The Cairo Geniza. London, 1947). To my 
regret I have not yet seen this Kahle volume,* and I feel therefore at a 


disadvantage in reviewing this book. I am second to none in my admiration 
for the admirable and fundamental work of Kahle on the text of the Old 
Testament, but I have not yet reached the stage of blind veneration dis- 
closed by Bentzen, who appartently assumes that all the work of previous 
scholars has been superseded by Kahle’s, or at least that their publications 
“have to be used in the light thrown upon them by Kahle’”’ (p. 72, with 
specific reference to the Aramaic grammar, dictionary, and chrestomathy of 
G. Dalman). In particular I still object strongly to the theory, advanced 
by Ejissfeldt and presented by Bentzen as a great discovery of Kahle, that 
the Alexandrian Jews had only the Pentateuch in their Bible (pp. 37, 82, 
etc.): for Philo of Alexandria not only quotes Pss., Prov., Job, and Ezra as 


*After this review was written I received the Festschrift Otto Eissfeldt 
(edited by J. Fiick; Halle: Niemeyer, 1947) in which Kahle summarizes (on 
pp. 161-180) his conclusions on the Septuagint, published in The Cairo 
Geniza. 
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scripture, but states plainly that there are three parts of Scriptures: “Laws, 
and oracles delivered through the mouth of prophets, and psalms and other 
books which foster perfect knowledge and piety’ (Philo, De vita contem- 
plativa 3, 25). 

Aside from rare misprints (on pp. 13, 23, 32, 74, 76, 83, 136), a few errors 
of fact need to be corrected. The Samaritan Schism took place in the 5th 
or 4th centuries B. C., not in the “3th [sic] or 4th century B. C.” (p. 25); “the 
centre of Judaism and its learning” was not “transferred to Babylonia” after 
A. D. 132-35 (p. 52), but considerably later; nor can the Samaritan Pentateuch 
be called a text “in closely related Semitic Languages” (p. 66), since it is 
substantially identical with the Masoretic Pentateuch. If the Rylands papyrus 
of Deut. dates from the 2nd cent. B. C. (p. 80), it cannot be said that, “No 
part of the LXX-Torah... has been handed down to us in manuscripts of 
Jewish origin” (p. 82). And it is misleading to say that Hebrew Old Testament 
manuscripts are “generally” written in the square Hebrew characters (p. 61): 
they all are. If there is a biblical fragment in the old Phoenician script I 
should like to know about it. Of course I do not take into account a large 
stone inscription giving a shortened text of the Ten Commandments according 
to Ex. 20, beautifully engraved in an imitation of the old Phoenician script 
and found somewhere in New Mexico, which I recently ‘deciphered’ from a 
photograph submitted to me by the discoverer. 

Needless to say, there are many matters on which I disagree with Professor 
Bentzen, but his opinion is as valid as mine, if not more. But there is one 
tendency which has rather amazed me, and may amaze others in this country. 
In his study of literary forms (Gattungen), Bentzen is reluctant to admit 
that any important literary types represented in the Old Testament originated 
outside religious, nay cultic, environments. Secular literature in ancient 
Israel seems to be inconceivable to him. Hebrew and Oriental wisdom liter- 
ature is related to magic and to cultic rituals (pp. 172-175, 178); psalms 
are always connected with the cult, and cultic literature includes cult-prophetic 
oracles (p. 184); the riddle is “narrowly related” to the myth (p. 177); priestly 
and prophetic oracles cannot easily be distinguished (p. 184); there is a 
link between law and cult (pp. 214, 231 f.), as also between sages and cultic 
personnel (pp. 173-175); the stories of ancient Israel are “ ‘translations’ 
of the original cult-myths into epic narratives ... they have become sermons 
or admonitions instead of explanations of ritual acts’ (p. 250). Most in- 
credible to me is that the Book of Esther discloses a ‘devotional tendency” 
(p. 247). All this may well be the latest ‘style’ in Old Testament research: 
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but I contemplate it in amazement, wondering whether our convictions 
on the subject are antediluvian. 

American readers may wonder at the almost total disregard of biblical 
research in the United States on the part of one of the leading European 
younger scholars. Bentzen mentions only two standard books (by G. A. 
Barton and Jack Finegan), the book of J. M. P. Smith on Hebrew Law, 
Cyrus Gordon’s Ugaritic Grammar, the present writer’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament (and its review by W. F. Albright in JBL, 1942), and two 
articles (L. Waterman in AJSL, 1921-22, and A. Sperber in JBL, 1940) of 
all United States publications on the Old Testament. Let us hope that the 
oversight is due to the War and not to deliberate disregard of our work. 
But, whatever may be the case, young American biblical scholars should 
not neglect this book which aside from its great intrinsic value will furnish 
up-to-date and valuable information on biblical studies in the Scandinavian 
countries. Who knows? It may even predict impending trends of research 
in the United States of America. 

RoBERT H. PFEIFFER 


The Religious Pilgrimage of Israel, by I. G. Matthews. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Pp. xii+304. $4.00. 


It is very difficult for a reviewer to present a balanced estimate of a book 
like this, which, on the one hand, has very obvious merits, but with the 
fundamental underlying assumptions of which, on the other hand, he is out 
of sympathy. The fairest course is probably to lay the main emphasis on 
the merits of the book and to criticise it in the main for faults which are 
unconnected with the above-mentioned assumptions. 

Let it then be stated at once that the author adopts a frankly humanistic 
point of view and so feels able virtually to identify God as ‘‘a power making 
for righteousness” with the upward striving of the self-emancipating human 
intelligence or with man’s best-self. He describes revelation as ‘‘a vital process 
developing in history by means of that intelligence that in ever widening 
horizons contributed to the better solution of the problems of human existence” 
and seems to suppose that the sole alternative to this view is to believe in 
“an infallible revelation, complete and authoritative for all time, super- 
naturally communicated to man in the dim dawn of history.”” That such a 
misunderstanding is possible is not altogether the fault of Matthews. It would, 
however, be quite out of place in a short review to develop the matter fu?ther. 
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The book on the whole is well and even brilliantly written and is obviously 
the fruit of prolonged study of the Old Testament by an able scholar who is 
now offering to a wider public the gist of what he has been saying to his 
students. Starting from his general conception of the story of Israel as that 
of a developing social organism, he presents Israel’s religion as evolving 
through fourteen distinct formulations, among which rather curiously, he 
includes the religion of the Canaanites. He admits, as he can hardly fail to 
do, that these distinct formulations cannot be kept in completely water-tight 
compartments, but it must be said that he is singularly blind to that element 
of unity in the Old Testament which is coming more and more to be recognised. 

It may also not unfairly be said that Matthews allows his mind to be 
dominated too much by the rather clever labels which he sticks on the various 
formulations. It will not do to dub Elijah a reactionary, to deny him real 
moral perception, to find in 1 Kings 19 12 a reference to ‘‘the hushed whisper” 
of subtle propaganda, to accuse him of resorting to the method of the dagger 
when other means failed, and then to admit rather grudgingly that Elijah and 
his like were after all on the side of the angels. Matthews might have done 
more justice to this period if he had chanced to read two sermons in the late 
Principal John Oman’s volume, The Paradox of the World. 

To go back to an earlier chapter, the one about the religion of the semi- 
nomads, two things must be said. The chapter contains a brilliant description 
of Bedouin religion or rather of the religion of the dwellers between the desert 
and the sown, but surely there is a great deal more to be said than that when 
one is touching on the question of Hebrew origins. 

There is so much that is good in the various chapters, and the book is 
informed throughout with such a passion for social righteousness and such a 
detestation of the forces which throughout the ages have sought to crush the 
free spirit of man, that it may seem ungracious to point out things that might 
have been better or more accurately said. In what follows a number of 
scattered criticisms will be made. 

There is no proof that the ritual passing between the pieces of the sacrifice 
was a regular feature of covenant-making (p. 57). The account of Moses is 
out of focus; he was every bit as much a prophet as a priest. Inadequate 
attention is paid to the relation between priests and prophets. The discussion 


of Ex 3 14 is unsatisfactory. The explanation of the divine name given there, 
even though etymologically unsound, cannot be dismissed as a mere theological 
byplay on a word. Readers of Dr. Matthews’ discussion of sacrifice (see 
esp. the short note on p. 88) would be well advised to compare it with G. 
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Buchanan Gray’s Sacrifice in the Old Testament, chs. 1-3, esp. p. 54. The 
comment about Ex 34 25, 26 verges on the ridiculous. On p. 101 Naaman 
is said to have asked for two cartloads (sic) of earth. “Serpent” is derived 
from the Hebrew root srph or srf (p. 29)! On p. 103 the translation offered 
of a phrase in 1 Kings 18 21 surely requires a little justification, especially as 
it seems to make nonsense. There is no point in conjectural emendation when 
the new reading is not-an improvement. On p. 94 the confusion of Sheba and 
Shimei is doubtless a mere slip, though a little surprising since Shimei with 
his stone-throwing proclivities is in the immediate vicinity. The statement 
on p. 109 that 1 Kings 12 16 contains “‘a call back to the shepherd life’ is 
surely quite wrong. Of the eighth-century, prophets Matthews writes (p. 131): 
“The revolutionary conclusions of these four men were arrived at through 
normal intellectual processes.” Recent discussion of the nature of prophecy, 
in particular contributions by Mowinckel, set matters in a rather different 
light. Of Jeremiah Matthews says (p. 157): ‘‘With him the ‘I’ and Yahweh 
were integrated in his personality” and p. 165 ‘‘The ‘I’ of the prophet and 
Yahweh at times were interchangeable, and in his highest moments Jeremiah 
identifies himself with Yahweh.” The reviewer is of the opinion that Jere- 
miah’s relation to God is a much better example of what Buber calls the 
I-Thou relationship than of the mystical union of God and man. Moreover 
one becomes a little tired of finding Jeremiah pigeon-holed as an individualist. 
Of the oracles of the Second Isaiah Torrey’s judgment of its quality seems 
preferable to Matthews’ assessment: ‘The songs are poetic gems of fine 
quality, while the rest of the booklet though jubilant, is rather prosy, and 
oftimes repetitiously wearisome.” It will not do simply to dismiss the Book 
of Daniel (and the Revelation of St. John) as containing ‘‘a strange, super- 
heated, visionary philosophy that can have no place in the thinking of today” 
(p. 224). On p. 255 a single paragraph is devoted to the Nazarenes. The 
reviewer is still wondering why the author chose to write it as he did. 

Full of meat as this book is — much of it excellent meat — it would need 
to be brought up to date and supplemented. For example, the Ras Shamra 
material would require much fuller treatment, and so would the related ques- 
tion of the divine kingship and the discussions which have centered round it. 
But of course archaeology and the assessing of its results are moving so 
rapidly nowadays that every book quickly becomes in part out of date. At 


the same time this book is not as complete as it might have been. 


NorMAN W. PortTEous 
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The Legend of King Keret, by H. L. Ginsberg (Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Supplementary Studies Nos. 2-3). New Haven: 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 1946. Pp. 50, 2 photos. $1.25. 


Ginsberg legt hier den erhaltenen Bestand eines der 3 grossen ugaritischen 
Epen in handlicher und billiger Ausgabe vor. Nach einer Einleitung von 10 
Seiten mit reicher Bibliographie folgt die Umschrift in der Zeilenordnung des 
Originals mit danebenstehender Uebersetzung, wobei wegen der schon von 
Virolleaud erkannten engeren Zugehdrigkeit der III. zur I. Tafel die neue 
Bezeichnung als A (fiir I), B (fiir III) und C (fiir I1) durchgefiihrt wird. 
Weitere 18 Seiten bringen philologische Anmerkungen. Schaeffer steuerte 2 
Photos von A bei, die scharfer sind als die in Virolleauds Ausgabe von 1936. 

Konnte Ginsberg fiir A die Bearbeitungen von Aistleitner, Albright, Gaster, 
Pedersen, Villa u. a. beniitzen, so stand ihm fiir die in Syria, 22 und 23 wahrend 
des Krieges veréffentlichten Tafeln B und C ausser der Original publikation 
gerade nur Engnells Aufsatz in den Horae Soederblomianae 1 (1944) zur 
Verfiigung — De Langhes Entgegnung in den Miscellanea Historica Alberti 
De Meyer, 1946, S. 92 ff. konnte ihm noch nicht bekannt sein — so dass die 
Aufgabe hier wesentlich schwieriger, aber auch um so verlockender war. 
Ginsberg hat sich ihrer in beiden Teilen in gleich vorziiglicher Weise entledigt 
Wie oft ihm auch noch in A eine neue und bessere Interpretation gelang, kann 
nur an ein paar Beispielen gezeigt werden. Z.19 fasst er glm nicht nominal, 
sondern verbal, “engulfed; Z. 21 f. j‘m als “he sees;” zbln, das angebliche 
Zebulon, als “sickness” (dieselbe Bedeutungsentwicklung von “‘tragen” wie 
bei mittelhebraischem f'n); die angebliche Doppelstadt Udm rbt und trrt als 
rein stilistische Parallelbezeichnung, die in B 4, 8 f. bei Hbr wiederkehrt; 
gliicklich ist auch die Auffassung von A 59-163 als durchlaufender Rede Els, 
wo man bisher Wechsel von Rede und Erzahlung angenommen: die vermeint- 
lichten Perfecta sind teils absolute Infinitive im Sinne von solchen. Ebenso 
kommt G. bei B und C wessentlich weiter als Virolleaud. — Grammatikalisch 
verdient Erwahnung, dass er m’t A 38 als mh ‘at versteht (S. 35) und wid 
A 152 nach Analogie von bd <bjd als wjld (S. 40). 


Gewiss miissen manche seiner Vorschlage, an dem gemessen, was wir 
tatsichlich von Ugarits Grammatik und Wortschatz kennen, als ziemlich kiihn 
bezeichnet werden. Es sind oft mehr Postulate, allerdings auf Grund des 
sorgfaltig und scharfsinnig exegisierten Zusammenhanges; wie z. B. in A 10 f. 
die Auffassung des htkn || bn als “offspring” im acc. adverbialis, und des grd¥ 
|| r§ als Verb: “is undermined.” Ob sie sich einmal bestatigen werden, bleibt 
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abzuwarten. Aber um im Verstandnis weiterzukommen, sind sie auch als 
blosse Vorschlage berechtigt, zumal Ginsberg sich ihres hypothetischen 
Charakters wohl bewusst ist und ihn auch in solchen Fallen betont. 

Manchmal kann ich ihm auch nicht folgen. So wenn er das ‘ab ‘adm A 37 
unter Berufung auf das sumerische Lil mit “the Father of Man (Adam)” 
wiedergibt (S. 35), was dem hebraischen Sprachgebrauch jedenfalls durchaus 
widerspricht. Oder wenn er A 96 ff. als Aushebung ohne jede Ausnahme 
versteht und dabei fiir die Nennung der Frauen auf eine entsprechende 
Bestimmung in der Mischna (Sota VIII 7) verweist, wohinter doch schwerlich 
mehr als eine Umsetzung von Joel 2 16f. in Gesetzesform stecken diirfte. 
Auch der Vergleich der Trauen mit Scheckels in A 29 wird doch erst verstand- 
lich, wenn man hier nicht an Ringe oder Barren (S. 34), denkt, sondern an 
Geld in Klumpen- oder Tropfenform, wie solches, aus Aleppo stammend, in 
Knossos gefunden wurde (s. R. Eisler, Das Geld, 1924, S. 138 f.). In C 4, 10 
liest Virolleaud ausdriicklich kjn, nicht wjn. 

Von allgemeinerem Interesse ist, dass Ginsberg nicht nur die heute ja fast 
allgemein aufgegebene ‘‘Siidtheorie” ablehnt, sondern auch die galildische 
Lokalisation von de Vaux und De Langhe, ebenso aber auch die kulthistorische 
Auffassung Engnells (S. 43 f.) und — genen Mowinckel und Albright — Kerets 
Adonischarakter (S. 35 f.); nach den einzigen sicher fassbaren Ortsnamen 
Sidon und Tyrus sucht er den Schauplatz des Epos in Siidphénizien (S. 7 f.). 
Gut ist auch die Beobachtung, dass der epische Stil im Keret einfacher ist als 
in den anderen Epen (S. 7 und 46). 

Ginsberg ist der Meinung, seine Ausgabe diirfte speziell zur Verwendung 
im akademischen Unterricht geeignet sein. Mir persénlich scheint dafiir eine 
blosse Textausgabe wie die von Montgomery-Harris oder Hans Bauer eigent- 
lich geeigneter, weil sie den Schiiler mehr zu eigener Arbeit zwingt. Wohl 
aber wird sie dem Lehrer und jedem, der sich selbstandig mit dem Ugaritischen 
beschaftigt, vortreffliche Dienste leisten. 

W. BAUMGARTNER 


A Study of Psalm 72 (71), by Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm. Washington: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1948. Pp. vii+144. 


This dissertation by a Roman Catholic scholar presents us with a new study 
of a famous “royal psalm” which has traditionally been regarded as messianic 
by both Jews and Christians. The author dates it somewhere between Isaiah 
and the restoration (700-500 B.C.). He regards it as a prayer, the jussives 
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being interspersed with indicatives. The psalmist “pleads and then immedi- 
ately turns to the future and sees his request verified.” (p. 11). After a brief 
introduction the author gives a commentary containing a full and judicious 
discussion of the text, comparatively few emendations being adopted. The 
exegesis is sound and clear. 

The central interest of the author lies in the messianic character of the 
psalm —a theme to which he devotes almost one half of his dissertation. 
Did the psalmist have the Messiah consciously in mind when he wrote? A 
common view today is that he did not; that he was a court poet writing in 
honor of some contemporary king. This view regards the expressions of the 
psalm which seem to point to a superhuman ruler as courtly exaggerations, 
such as were common to the Hofstil introduced into Israel from the great 
empires. Against this theory the author argues in much detail. The existence 
of Hofstil in Israel, he maintains, is “fan assumption without sufficient basis”’ 
(p. 78). The actual way of speaking to or about the king in Israel is to be 
seen, not in Psalm 72, which asks for its king world-wide dominion and lasting 
life, but in the other “‘so-called royal psalms” such as 18, 20, 21, 61, which 
are much more restrained in their ideas about the king. He examines six 
specific arguments advanced by critics against the messianic nature of the 
psalm and declares that they do not stand scrutiny. The key to the meaning 
of the psalmist, he contends, is to be sought, not in the “royal psalms,” but 
in the prophets, who admittedly are replete with messianic utterances similar 
in content to the expressions in the psalm. He also sees in the psalm an echo 
of the Genesis promise to Abraham (Gen 12 24.). His conclusion is: “the 
psalm does not describe any human historical king of Judah or Israel. . . . its 
words go beyond human possibilities.” Like the prophetic utterances, it is 
messianic, not indirectly or typically, but “directly or literally in the strict 

” : 

A concluding chapter gives in summary outstanding traditional and modern 
interpretations of the psalm, both Christian and Jewish. The dissertation is 
characterized by a remarkable acquaintance with the literature (see the ex- 


tensive bibliographies), sound scholarship, temperate candor, and religious 
warmth. 


FLEMING JAMES 
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Mas‘oud du Tour Abdin, un mystique syrien du XV* sidcle. Etude et texte 
par B. L. Van Helmond O. P. Pp. xiii+64 (Pt. I), 10 (Pt. II). (Bibliothéque 
du Muséon, volume 14) Louvain: Bureaux du Muséon, 1942. 


Our available sources of Syriac Literature have been enriched by the pub- 
lication of this portion of the writings of Mas‘fid of Tur Abdin. It was only 
in 1906 that Mgr. Addai Scher in an article in Le Journal A siatique acquainted 
modern scholars with the existence of Mas‘fid as the author of a collection of 
discourses and treatises on the spiritual life of which the title is A Description 
of the Spiritual Ship. The work is preserved in the library of the convent of 
Notre Dame de Semences near ’Algo& and is included in the catalogue of the 
library published by the T. R. Pére Vosté in 1929; a fuller account of it is 
given by Vosté in Le Muséon 1936. The portion published by Van Helmond 
is in itself a complete treatise comprising a little more than seventeen pages 
of the body of the collection. 

The author belonged to the rough region of Tf ‘Abdin (Mountain of 
Servants) which lies between Mardin and the Tigris and where for centuries 
ascetics of the Jacobite Church had made their dwelling. His writing has 
special interest to the student of the Syrian Churches for its date as much as 
for its content. The evidence is clear that by the help of his faithful secretary 
Mas‘fid had completed the treatise in the year 1479/80 and that the MS 
containing it took its final form in 1480/81. It gives us therefore an example 
of Jacobite literary style after its centuries of struggle for survival against 
Arabic, and also shows us something of the life of the monastic communities 
and of the state of Monophysite doctrine among the Jacobites of the period. 

Mas‘fid, the son of a bishop, was born at Zaz in the heart of the Tfr ‘Abdin 
region in 1430/31. Entering the religious life at the age of 22, he passed 
through various modes of ascetic discipline until in 1462 he became an archi- 
mandrite and assumed practical responsibilities in the repairing and reviving 
of convents. In 1480/81 he was made a bishop and apparently ca. 1493 a 
patriarch. The later part of his life was clouded by reason of quarrels over 
ecclesiastical provinces and jurisdiction, and his days ended in obscurity. 
His discourses were the product of his meditations and studies during the 
years devoted to the practices of the ascetic life, that is between 1457 and 
1480. 

The treatise to which we now have access is properly a series of meditations 
on the theological subjects of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the Distribution 
of the Divine Grace to angels and men. The material is cast into poetical 
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form with dodecasyllabic lines consisting of three tetrasyllabic stichs some- 
what in the tradition of Jacob of Sarfig and arranged in groups or strophes 
of four. The language is simple and classical, but the metrical scheme to 
which Mas‘fid is committed prevents a logical ordering or development of 
thought, and consequently he ranks as a versifier rather than a poet or a 
thinker. As a theologian, he adheres strictly to the historical Jacobite doc- 
trines, and in his treatment of his themes he models his style after that of the 
classical writers of his church, who prefer prolixity and repetitiousness to 
precision, and who, lacking a sound rule of biblical interpretation, employ 
their fancy in seeking mystical analogies between the Old and the New 
Testament. 

Though Mas'‘fid is described by Van Helmond as a Syrian mystic, it must 
be obvious from the subject-matter of his treatise that he is not a mystic of 
the order of men like John of Lycopolis, Dadish6‘ and ‘Abdishé‘ Hazzaya 
who sought by spiritual exercises to enjoy intimate fellowship with the Divine. 
Rather, it is the mysteries of the doctrines of the faith, Ta pvorhpta ‘n the 
Pauline sense, with which his mind is principally occupied. For the structure 
of his thought in this respect he is dependent on writers of the classical 
period and especially on Pseudo-Dionysius whose treatises on the celestial 
and ecclesiastical hierarchies are laid under tribute for the exposition of the 
means of communication of the Divine Grace. 

The text is probably a contemporary copy of the original draft made by 
‘Aziz the faithful secretary and spiritual son of Mas‘fid. The errors in trans- 
mission are therefore relatively few, and have been regularly noted and care- 
fully corrected in the editorial footnotes. The Latin translation which Van 
Helmond has supplied aims to turn the Syriac as literally as possible, sacri- 
ficing thereby at times some of the qualities of a more sympathetic rendering. 
Since the Latin is not bound to the rules of the metrical pattern of the original 
it is not right that it should be at times more obscure than the original, or 
that one must occasionally consult the original in order to understand the 
Latin, or that in idiom it should show unnecessary fluctuations. 

The sixty-four pages of the introductory material covering the life and the 
doctrines of Mas‘fid and the sources te which he was indebted set forth 
brilliantly the results of his critical and exhaustive study of the treatise and 
its mise en scéne. For students of the literature and history of the Eastern 
Church Van Helmond’s work together with its comprehensive bibliography 
provides valuable source material. 

W. R. TayLor 
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Sciences Ecclesiastiques, Publication des Facultés de Théologie et de Philosophie 
de la Compagnie de Jesus @ Montréal. Montréal: Immaculeé-Conception, 
1948. Vol. 1. Pp. 253. $2.50. 


In this volume, which initiates a projected series of annual volumes, the 
staff of the Seminary presents a selection of articles, critical notes and reviews 
relating to biblical science, philosophy, theology, church history, liturgy, etc. 
Among the subjects of special theological interest are Les missions divines 
et le surnaturel chez S. Thomas and La relation Trinitaire dans la Somme 
Théologique de S. Thomas d’Aquin. Of special interest to biblical students 
are Le Livre des Proverbes (22:17-25:25) et la possibilité d'une source égyptienne 
and La nature du péché d’aprés le vocabulaire Hebreu. In the former, Achille 
Brunet, after a full review of the history of the problem up to the present 
time, sets in parallel columns a translation of the Hebrew text and his own 
literal translation of the text of Amenemope. A careful analysis of the par- 
allelism leads him to the conclusion that though there is an undeniable relation 
between the two documents, the evidence is not sufficient to substantiate 
the hypothesis of a direct dependence of the Hebrew on Amenemope. Vincent 
Monty’s word study of xwn as preparatory to the exposition of the doctrine 
of venial sin falls short of its purpose. Apart from the weakness of the method, 
the argument has no cogent relation to the considerable lexical material 
submitted; as much could have been achieved by a study of words outside 
Holy Writ, e. g., a study of duapravw and the cognates. However, because 
of its general scholarly level and its point of view, Sciences Ecclesiastiques 
deserves the attention of students who wish to acquaint themselves with the 
course of Catholic scholarship. 

W. R. TaYLor 


The Book of Beliefs and Opinions, by Saadia Gaon. Translated from the 
Arabic and the Hebrew by Samuel Rosenblatt (Yale Judaica Series 1). New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1948. Pp. xxxii+496. $5.00. 


Saadya’s lucid exposition of the philosophical problems of medieval the- 
ology is here presented in a lucid, well-indexed, and, in general, accurate 


translation. It is the first complete English translation of the work. Its 
410 
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translator can take pride in the fact that he has given the medievalist who 
is handicapped by the lack of a thorough knowledge of Arabic an important 
textbook for research and classwork. 

Our welcome extends beyond this work to the long series of similar pub- 
lications which it promises to inaugurate. In the able hands of J. J. Obermann, 
the Yale Judaica Research Foundation can be expected to live up to the 
word “research” in its name. We are looking forward to a procession of 
valuable, original productions, nonetheless original for the fact that, like 
the present work, most of them will be reproductions of the heritage of the 
past. May we often have an opportunity to welcome new volumes of the 
series, and may we live to see signs of an increased interest in the original 
languages, as a result of the great enterprise now started at Yale University. 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 


Foundations in the Dust: A Story of Mesopotamian Exploration, by Seton 
Lloyd, F. S. A. London, New York and Toronto: Oxford University Press, 
1947. xii+237. 


Originally suggested by the centenary of the beginning of Sir Henry Layard’s 
excavations in Assyria (1845), this volume is a connected account of ar- 
cheological work in Mesopotamia since that time to the present. While 
necessarily concerned mostly with British work, the author attempts to 
be scrupulously fair to the work carried on in this area also by Americans. 
The author is technical advisor to the Directorate Generali on Antiquities in 
Baghdad. (J. P. H.) 


The Witness of the Prophets, by Gordon Pratt Baker. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. Pp. 213. $2.25. 


Written by a pastor who is a graduate of Drew Theological Seminary, 
this book treats seven prophets of the Old Testament and Jesus, to whom 
72 pages are devoted. It is characterized by a lively and interesting style 
rather than originality of treatment. (J. P. H.) 


The Journal of Jewish Studies, published by The Jewish Fellowship, J. L. 
Teicher, Executive Editor. Vol. 1 (1948), Nos. 1 and 2. $4.50 per volume. 


This new quarteriy is designed to “fill the gap caused by the destruction 
of the European journals devoted to Jewish studies.” The articles cover 
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the various fields of Jewish research. Biblical articles include the following: 
“The Altar of Earth (Exodus xx, 24-26),” by Edward Robertson (pp. 12-21); 
“Archaic Vocalisation in Some Biblical Hebrew Names,” by C. Rabin (22-26); 
“The Extent of the Influence of the Synagogue Service upon Christian 
Worship,” by O. S. Rankin (27-32); and ‘The Conception of Reward in 
Mat. XX, 1-16,” by H. Heinemann (85-89). (J. P. H.) 


The Society for Old Testament Study: Book List 1948, edited by H. H. Rowley. 
Printed for Private Circulation. Pp. 56. 3s. 6d. 


This is a very useful annotated list of books published in 1948 and of war- 
time publications not included in the Book Lists of 1946 and 1947 issued by 
this British Society. A limited number of copies are available to non-members 
upon application to Prof. G. Henton Davies, 3 The Dell, Westbury-on- 
Trym, Bristol. (J. P. H.) 
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